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VALENTINE’S OR VALENTINES’ DAY. 
(See especially 1* S, i, 293; x. 5; 3°¢8. iii, 128, 169; ix. 
156; 4% S. xi, 129, 173; 5 S, v. 141; ix. 418.) 

A good deal has been written in ‘N. & Q.’ upon 
the subject of Valentine’s Day and St. Valentine, 
bat I believe that I have quoted above the most 
important notes. It would seem that the observ- 
ance of peculiar customs, either on that day or on 
the firs; Sunday in Lent, has been almost exclu- 
sively confined to France (especially the northern 
part of it; see Simrock’s ‘D. Mytb.,’ third edit., 

284) and Great Britain ; and, from a remark in 

herelle that “‘Chaque jeune fille Ecossaise 
avait aussi son Valentin,” it looks as if these 
customs originated in France and came to us in 
England through Scotland. In 5“ S. v. 141 there 
is a long and interesting note by the then Editor 
(Dr. Doran) on the observance of the festival in 
France both in bygone days and now, and, accord- 
ing to what is said there, it was never celebrated 
on February 14, but either on the first Sunday in 
Lent or on Innocents’ Day (December 28). But 
this can scarcely be absolutely correct, inasmuch as 
Ménage (s.v. “ Valentin”) tells us that, in the 
seventeenth century at any rate, it was on “le jour 
de St. Valentin” (February 14) thatladies drew 
by lot for those gentlemen who were to serve them 
as gallants (galants) or valentines (valentins) for 
the whole year (i. ¢., I suppose, until February 14 


in the following year). In the first instance, how- 
ever, it would seem that it was on the first Sunday 
in Lent that the festival was celebrated in France, 
as it is still (according to Dr. Doran) “ in several 
cities in France.” But the customs which pre- 
vailed upon that day seem to have been different 
in different parts of France, and the name of the 
day to have varied with the customs. The most 
common name appears to have been le jour (or 
more commonly le Dimanche) des brandons, brandon 
generally meaning “torch,” because torches were 
carried about on that day, but at Lyons green 
branches to which cakes were attached. See Roque- 
fort s. v. “ Brandon” and Ducange s. v. “Brandones.” 
But other names were le jour des grands feux, des 
bulles ou des bures, le Dimanche des bordes, and 
lastly le jour des Valentins. See Roquefort, ibid., 
and Ducange, s.vv. “ Dies focorum,” “ Bord,” and 
‘* Bure,” though Ducange has nothing that I can 
find concerning “‘le jour des Valentins.” Now, 
s.v. “ Valantin,” Roquefort says :— 

“Futur époux, celui qu’on désignoit 4 une fille le jour 
des brandons, ou premier dimanche de caréme, qui, dés- 
qu'elle étoit promise, se nommoit valantine; et si son 
valantin ne lui faisoit point un présent* ou ne la régaloit 
avant le dimanche de la mi-caréme, elle le braloit sous 
l’effigie d'un paquet de paille ou de sarment, et alors les 


promesses de mariage ét r et lées.”"¢ 


It is evident, therefore, that in the expression le 
jour des valentins,t valentins is used of the youn 
men selected as gallants or future husbands, an 
has nothing to do with the saint, excepting in so 
far as the young men may have taken their 
designation from him. And, consequently, if, as 
is very likely, our Valentine’s Day is an English 
rendering of le jour des Valentins, we ought to 
write Valentines’ Day, as meaning the day of 
valentines, and not Valentine's Day=the day of 
Valentine. And the absence of the word Saint 
points to this conclusion also, for I do not knew 
that in this Protestant country a saint has been 
robbed of his saintship, as he has occasionally been 
in Catholic France. So if the day of St. Valentine 
had been intended, we should have called it St. 
Valentine’s Day. 

I notice that all the correspondents of 
*‘N. & Q.’ who have troubled themselves about 


* This custom of giving presents is another point of 
identity between le jour des brandons and our Valentine's 
Day, for we learn from the note 4" 8. xi, 129 that they 
were commonly given in the time of Pepys, and that the 
practice still prevails to an alarming extent in Norwich 
(see also 1* 8S. i. 293; x. 5; and 4t §. xi, 173, whieh 
notes are exclusively devoted to the practice in Norwich). 

+ I find also in Roquefort, s.v. “ Vausenottes,” “La 
céremonie de crier les valantins ; les garcons se nom- 
moient vausenots et les filles vaussenottes.” He gives as 
the derivation vocare and nuptia, but this appears to me 
absurd. 

{ Roquefort writes valentin in one place and valantin 
in the other. He had, very likely, two different deriva- 
tions in his head, 
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the derivation of the word valentine (See 3*¢ 
S. iii, 128; 5° §. v. 141; ix. 289, 418) agree 
in deriving it not from the name of the 
saint, but from galantin (=petit qalant), the g 
being changed intov. And this view they sup- 
port either by quoting dictionaries of Norman 
patois, such as Dubois and Duméril, in which 
valentin is given = galantin, or other French 
authors who have written about Normandy, and 
who have expressed this opinion. I cannot, how- 
ever, myself see that this view, which has also the 
support of Mr. Smythe Palmer (‘ Folk-Etymology’), 
is worthy of much attention. It is, indeed, true 
that in French a Lat. v and a Teut. w have some- 
times become g, but here just the contrary is 

tulated, and we are told that a French g has 

ome a v in the Norman dialect. Now I am 
bound to admit that a French g does sometimes 
correspond to Norman 1, as in varet (= guéret), varou 
(=garou), vaule (=gaule), vé (= gué), vépe (= guépe), 
vic or vi (=gui), vimblet (= guimbelet, our gimlet), 
vipillon (=goupillon), and viquet (=guichet, our 


wicket) ; but in all these cases the Norman v re- aes 


mts an original Lat. or Scandinavian v or a 
‘eut. w,* whereas in valentin = galantin the Norman 
v represents an original g, inasmuch as galant is 
now generally considered to be connected with the 
O. Fr. gale (=joie, réjowissance), galer (=danser, 
sauter, se réjouir), with the It. gala, and to be 
derived from a Teutonic root gal. See Roquefort, 
Littré, Brachet, and Skeat.t And again, if the 
Norman valentin is really a corruption, or rather 
variant, of galantin, why do we not also find in 
that dialect valant=galant ? 

I myself prefer, therefore, to consider that valentin 
came to have the signification of galant or galantin 
(which, according to Ménage and Roquefort, it 
seems to have had in other places besides Nor- 
mandy) simply because the festival on which the 
galants were chosen, and which was originally held 
on the first Sunday in Lent, came in some parts of 
France to be identified with St. Valentine’s Day. 
Such an identification can scarcely be regarded as 
difficult, for the first Sunday in Lent commonly 
falls in February, must often fall within a very few 
days of the 14th, and sometimes on the very day 
itself. It is very much in this way that Ménage 
explains the matter ; and I would refer the reader 
also to F, C. H.’s note at 3°¢ §. iii. 169, where the 
history of poetical valentines is also gone into. t 

F. Caance. 

Sydenham Hill, 


* May be an instinctive, though unconscious, rever- 
sion to their old Scandinavian tongue. 

+ The correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ alluded to are, 
however, consistent, for they take ga/ant to come from 
the Latin valens, and if this were so, then their idea that 
the Norman valentin is a form of galantin might have 
some foundation, 


} According to Jamieson the term was in the six- 


JOHN LILBURNE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


The following catalogue of the writings of John 
Lilburne, and of those by other persons concerning 
him, is not offered to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ as 
complete. In the present transitional state of 
knowledge as to the persons and the literature of 
our great Civil War, it would be extremely rash 
were I to assume that I had found a trace of ey 
scrap of printed matter that Lilburne, his friends, 
and his enemies have left behind them. For up- 
wards of thirty years I have had it in my mind to 
write a biography of John Lilburne. Whether he 
was a mere noisy agitator and fanatic, as the 
popular history books for the most part represent 
him, or an honest and resourceful person who, 
from the year 1638, when he was whipped at the 
cart’s tail from the Fleet Ditch to Westminster, to 
the time of his death, in August, 1657, devoted 
himself with single-minded earnestness to what he 
believed to be the highest interests of the English 
ple, I do not now wish to inquire, though I 
hold the latter opinion with some confidence, 

During the time that Lilburne’s career has been 
an object of interest to me, I have at leisure 
moments, when in the British Museum and other 
libraries, endeavoured to compile, for my own use, 
a bibliography as nearly perfect as possible of Lil- 
burne’s books and those connected with his career. 
Until this was done with some approach towards 
completeness, neither I nor any one else could hope 
to gain an accurate knowledge of his life. Though 
the catalogue I now give is almost certainly incom- 
plete, I feel pretty well assured that no important 
pamphlet has been overlooked. 

As many of these tracts are very rare—some, 
indeed, existing, so far as is known at present, in 
but a single copy—it has been thought advisable to 
mark in each case the collections in which they 
may be found. To the abbreviations used the 
following is the key: B.M., British Museum; 
Bodl., Bodleian; C.C.C., Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; G.L., Guildhall Library, London; 
Line. Coll., Lincoln College, Oxford; P., the 
writer's own collection ; Soc. Ant., the Society of 
Antiquaries; S8.K., the Forster Library, South 
Kensington Museum. 

The articles are arranged in roughly chronological 
order. Great difficulties stand in the way of doing 
this perfectly. Many of these tracts occur in 
more than one edition. Some instances of this, 
but not nearly all, have been noted by me. Others 
of what seem to be the same edition are dated on 
several different days. There was, it would seem, 
@ great demand for many of Lilburne’s publica- 
tions ; and, in consequence, the type was some- 


teenth century also “ given to the sealed letters sent by 
royal authority to chieftains, landholders, &c,, for the 
purpose of apprehending disorderly persons.” 
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times left standing, and an alteration made in the 
date from day to day. 

Those who consult the list must bear in mind 
that the legal, not the ecclesiastical year was com- 
monly used by the seventeenth century printers, 
and that, in consequence, a pamphlet printed on 
any day between Jap. 1 and March 25, was cre- 
dited to the year that had gone by. 


The worke of the Beast, ora relation of a most un- 
christian censure. executed vpon John Lilbvrne...... the 
18 April 1638, With the heavenly speech vttered by 
him at the time of his suffering...... Printed in the yeare 
the Beast was wounded 1638. B.M., G.L., 8.K. 

Come out of her my people or an answer to the ques- 
tions of a gentle (a prof in the Antichristian 
Church of England) about Hearing the Public Ministers : 
where it is largely discussed and proved to be sinfull and 
ynlawfull, Also a Just apologie for the way of Totall 
Separation (commonly but falsely called Brownisme) 
That is the Truth of God...... By mee John Lilburne, 
close Prisiner in the Fleete for the Cause of Christ...... 
Printed in the yeare of hope, of England’s purgation, 
and the Prelates dissolution. Anno 1639, G.L.—The 
last leaf contains some verse by Lilburne called ‘The 
Work of the Beast.’ 

The Poore man’s cry. Wherein is shewed the present 
miserable estate of mee John Lilburne, close prisoner in 
the Fleete...... Published by a backe friend of the English 
Popish Prelates 1639. G.L. 

A copy of a letter written by John Lilburne, close 

risoner in the wards of the Fleet, which he sent to 

ames Ingram and Henry Hopkins, wardens of the said 
Fleet, wherein is fully discovered their great cruelty 
exercised upon his body. [No title. Date at end] 4th 
of October 1640. 8.K. 

The Christian Mans Triall or a Trve Relation of the 
first apprehention and severall examinations of John 
Lilburne, with his Censure in Star-chamber and the 
manner of his cruell whipping through the Streets...... 
by William Kiffin. London printed for William Larnar 
«+1641, B.M., Line, Coll., 8.K.—There are two 
editions. 

The Examination......of Captaine Lilburne and Viviers 
P., 8.K.—Concerning his being taken prisoner 
at Branford. 

A Declaration of the Lords and Commons Assembled 
in Parliament, with their Resolution that if Captaine 
Catesby, Captaine Lilborne, Captaine Vivers, or any 
others, which are or shall be taken Prisoners, by his 
Majesties Army; shall be put to death, or any other 
hurt or Violence offered to their Persons...... the like 
punishment shall be inflicted by death or otherwise, 
upon such Prisoners, as haue bin or shall bee taken by 
the forces raised by authority of both Houses of Par- 
liament...... Decemb. 19. Printed for John Wright in 
the Old-Bailey. 1642, B.M., Bodl., Soc, Ant. 

A true and most sad Relation of the hard usage and 
extrem cruelty used on Captain Wingate......Capt. Lil- 

e......under the custody of one South. London 
Geo, Hutton, Feb. 13. 1642. Bookseller's catalogue, 

Letter sent from Captaine Lilbvrne......wherein he 
fully expresseth the misery of his imprisonment, and 
the barbarous usage of the cavaliers towards him. 
aT printed for James Rogers, 1643. B.M., Bodl., 

Examination and Confession of Captaine Lilbourne 
and Captaine Viviers who were taken at Brainford by 
his Maj. forces, and had their triall at Oxford on Satur- 
day the tenth......December......Sent in a letter from 


. Daniel Felton, a Scholar of Trinity Colledge, to one 


Mr. Tho. Harris in Lincolne Ioness Fields...... London, 
Printed for T. Wright...... [1643]. G.L. 

Speech spoken by Prince Robert to the K... wherein 
is declared his resolution concerning Serj. Maj. Skippon, 
Col. Browne and Col. Hvrry...... Likewise the Heads of a 
speech, spoken by Captaine Lilbovrne before a Councell 
of Warre, held at Oxford December 18. Dec.21]. Printed 
for J. H. and Richard Crosby 1643. G.L. 

A fragment beginning p. 150. An extract relating to 
the militia, with a commentary by John Lilburne. A 
—_ — leaf. Probably of the year 1645, B.M., 669, 

10, 43, 


Prynne, William. The Liar confounded or a briefe 
refutation of John Lilburne’s miserably misstated case 
465, B.M. 

The Presbyterian Brother and Sister, or a briefe reply 
to Dr. Bastwicks Vindication, which he wrote against 
Collonell Lilburne...... 1645. 

An answer to nine arguments written by T.B. by 
John Lilburne. London 1645. B.M., Bodl. 

Just Defence of John Bastwick, Doctor of Phisicke, 
against the Calumnies of John Lilburne...... in way of 
Reply to a Letter of Master Vicars. London by F. 
Leech...... 1645. B.M., G.L. 

A Review of a certain Pamphlet under the name of 
one John Lilburne. By a well-willer to the Peace of 
Sion. London 1645. B.M., P., 8.K. 

Innocency and Truth Justified...... against William 
Prinn, Printed in the yeere 1645. [No printer's name.] 
G.L., Line, Coll. 

Reasons of Lieu. Col. Lilbournes sending his letter to 
Mr. Prin...... presented to the...... committee of Examina- 
tions, [No title-page. At the end is] Printed 13. June, 
1645. B.M., Bodl., G.L., 8.K. 

A more full relation of the great Battell fought be- 
tweene Sir Th. Fairfax & Goring on Thursday last Jul 
1645 made......by Lt, Col. Lilburne...... London, [ July 26 
— B.M.—Battle of Langport, Thursday, July 10, 
164 

Copy of a letter from Lieutenant Coll, John Lilburne 
toafriend. [No title.] B.M., Bodl., G.L., Linc. Coll. 
P.,8.K.—There are two, or perhaps three editions of 
this. Dated at end July and August, 1645, respectively. 
It contains a letter written by Oliver Cromwell which 
is not in Carlyle’s collection. It is printed in the 
Atheneum, Dec. 8, 1877, p. 733. 

Englands miserie and remedie in a judicious letter 
from an utter barrister to his speciall friend concerning 
Lieut. Col. Lilburns imprisonment in Newgate, Sep, 
1645. [No place or date.) B.M., Bodl., 8.K. 

The copie of a Letter from an vtter Barrister to his 
speciall Friend commas Lieutenant Col. Lilburns im- 
prisonment Sep. 1645. [No place or date.] Bodl., Linc. 
Coll.—This is probably another edition of the preceding. 

Col. Lilburnes Letter to a friend, published to vindicate 
his Aspersed Reputation. Published by Authority, 
London for Peter Cole...... Sept. 23, 1645. 

Englands Birth Right Justified againet all Arbitary 
Veserpation, whether Regall or Parliamentary...... bya 
well-wisher to the just cause for which Lieutenant John 
Lilburn is unjustly imprisoned in New-gate. [No title. 
B.M., G.L., Lioc. Coll., P., 8.K.—Some copies are date 
at the end “ Octob. 1645,” others “ Novemb.” of the 
same yeur. 

Epwarp Psacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

(To be continued.) 


Correction oF Mistake 1N Douce own 
‘Dance or Deatu.’—Mr. Douce, in his ‘ Disser- 
tation on “The Dance of Death,’’ London, W. 
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Pickering, 1833, 8vo., at p. 147, has fallen into a 
slight mistake by a too hasty reading of the 
writer to whom he refers as his authority. Having 
to allude to “ A Booke of Prayers, collected out of 
the Ancient Writers, &c., Printed by J. Daye, 
1569, 4to.,” and afterwards in 1578, 1581, 1590, 
and 1609 [read 1608], he adds, ‘It is more fre- 
quently mentioned under the title of ‘ Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s Prayer Book,’ a most unsuitable title, 
when it is recollected how sharply this haughty 
dame rebuked the Dean of Christchurch for 
presenting a Common Prayer to her which 
had been purposely ornamented with cuts by 
him.” The reference is to Strype, ‘ Annals,’ 
i. 272, or in the Oxford edition of 1824, vol. i. 
pt. i. p. 408. Strype’s language may easily 
account for and excuse the error, for he says, 
“The 5th, being Low-Sunday, Sampson, Dean of 
Ohrist-church, Oxon., preached at Paul’s Cross ; 
where he declared the three former Spital sermons 
in Easter week, as he had done, I think, twice 
before : being appointed thereunto in regard of 
his excellent elocutionand memory. The aforesaid 
dean, so often noted before for his frequent preach- 
ing before the Queen, preached on the festival of 
the Circumcision, being new-year’s day at St. 
Paul’s, whither the Queen resorted. Here a re- 
markable passage happened,” &c. As Sampson 
had been named in the previous paragraph, it is 
not to be wondered at that Mr. Douce took the 
words “ the aforesaid dean” to refer to him. They 
do, however, refer to Alexander Nowell, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, as we learn from Strype himself, in his 
*Life of Archbishop Parker, i. 193. “By these 
frequent inculcations of the Archbishop and some 
of his fellow Bishops, and by their discreet beha- 
viour towards the Queen, she was at length 
brought off from the fancy of images; and, 
which is very remarkable, she showed herself not 
long after very highly disgusted at the very sight 
of some ornamental pictures set before the 
Epistles and Gospels in a Book of Common 
Prayer, which on New Year’s Day, anno 1561/2 
Nowel, the Dean of St. Paul’s, had laid before 
her when she came on that day to hear a sermon, 
hed by the same Dean, intending to present 
r the book for a new-year’s gift : which is men- 
tioned at large elsewhere.” Strype’s language in 
the ‘ Annals’ is undoubtedly vegue, and likely to 
mislead at first sight. The whole story is cor- 
rectly stated by Archdeacon Charton, in his ‘ Life 
of Dean Nowell,’ written, where I am now writing, 
at Middleton Cheney, and published at Oxford in 
1809, see pp. 70-73. Douce was not aware of his 
mistake, as it is repeated in a long MS. note on 
the fly-leaf of his copy of the 1590 edition of the 
* Book of Prayers’ now in the Bodleian Library. 
The dialogue between the Queen and the Dean is 
well worth reading, but is too long for ‘ N. & Q.’ 
W. E. Bucxtey. 


A Pepicres, — The following is 
going the round of the daily papers :— 

“ A cobbler died recently at Smeeth, in Kent, who dif. 
fered from the majority of cobblers in one respect. He 
had a pedigree, and was, as the local paper observes, a 
*man of blood.” His name was William Kingsmill, and 
for upwards of a hundred years he and his ancestors 
carried on the same business; but his family was a 
old one in Kent, The deceased, in fact, it is stated on 
good authority, was a lineal descendant of John Kings. 
mill, who, in the fourteenth century, was one of the 
judges of Common Pleas, and who married Joan, daughter 
of Sir John Gifford. Sir George Kingsmill, a later an- 
cestor, was another judge of Common Pleas, who lived hig 
life in Tudor times, and took for a wifea Lady Hastings, 
A grandson of this iudge, and a progenitor of the defunct 
cobbler, was Sir Richard Kingsmill, surveyor of the 
Court of Warde in the year 1600, To him succeeded 
a son named Sir William, and the son of the latter, 
named Sir Henry, his successor being another Sir Wil- 
liam, who married Anne, a daughter of Sir A, Hazle- 
wood. The eldest daughter of this couple married 
Heneage, Earl of Winchilsea, and a later descendant 
of the family was Admiral Kingsmill, who sat in Parlia- 
ment, and was commander-in-chief of the king’s ships 
on the coast of Ireland. He was created Admiral of the 
White and a baronet, and was succeeded by Sir Robert 
Kingsmill, whose son became colonel and captain com- 
mandant of the Battleaxe Guarde. So the recent! 
deceased cobbler had good Kingsmill blood in his veins, 

It would be interesting could the defunct 
cobbler’s descent be authenticated. The Kings- 
mills were as much identified with Hampshire as 
with Kent. According to the usually received 
pedigrees of the family—which are very meagre— 
Admiral Kingsmill and his ancestors, the knights 
above named, were descended not from Sir Richard 
Kingsmill, Surveyor of the Court of Wards, but 
from the latter’s elder brother, Sir William Kings- 
mill, of Sidmonton, Hants. W. D. Prxx. 


Tae Frorix.—This is taken verbatim from the 
Times of Wednesday, June 15, 1887. Will you 
insert it in ‘N. & Q.,’ for what it is worth to 
numismatology 

“In the interesting historical remarks which recently 

appeared in the Z'imes on the subject of our coinage no 
notice was made as to the authorship of the ‘ florin’ now 
in use, During a conversation I had with the late William 
Dyce, R.A., on the subject of coins—not long before he 
died—he remarked to me, ‘It seems little known that 
the “ florin ” was engraved from a design of mine,’—Joux 
R. Ciartoy,” 
It would not be out of place to have recorded here 
the names of the designers of the Jubilee coins, 
much maligned, praised, and talked about, now 
being in course of circulation. There was an article 
on them in Murray's Magazine early in its first 
year of publication (1887). I am astonished this 
fact of the florin has not before found its corner in 
‘N. Hersert Harpy. 


Treatment or Royat Porrratrs. — John 
Moore, M.D., in his ‘ View of Society and Manners 
in Italy,’ a book which is little read now but which 
delighted our grandfathers, tells a story of a certain 
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gentleman, whose nationality he conceals, which, 
whether true or not, but too faithfully represents 
the way pictures are often treated. This man, it 
seems, had a portrait of the reigning king in the 
principal room of his house:— 

“On his majesty's death, to save himself the expense 
of a fresh body and a new suit of ermine, he employed a 

ter to brush out the face and periwig, and clap the 
new king’s head on his grandfather’s shoulders; which 
he declared were in the most perfect preservation, and 
fully able to wear out three or four such heads as 
painters usually give in these degenerate days.”—Sixth 
edition, 1795, vol. ii. p. 64. 
An absurd instance of this occurs in an engraving 
in two well-known books, The ‘Display of 
Heraldry, of John Guillim, issued in 1679, con- 
tains, facing the title, a portrait of Charles II. The 
edition of 1724 has this plate reproduced, with the 
head cut out and that of George I. inserted. The 
change has been carefully effected, but on compar- 
ing the plates there can be no doubt that, with the 
exception of the head, they are the same. 
K. P. D. E. 


BaroyxEtcy In Buanx.—The following extract 
from the will of Richard Smith, Esq., of Calshot 
Castle, who died in 1630, is curious :-— 

“Whereas Captaine George Kenithorpe did bequeath 
blank for a Barronett for my sonne Richard Smith if I 
would have him take it, now my will is that my sonne 
when he comes to the age of one and twentie yeares shall 
accept it, unless in the meane tyme Mrs. Katherine 
Kenithorpe will be contented to lett him share in the 
profit of it, if it may be sold.” 

R. Smith, junior, did not take the title. Whether 
it was found possible to sell it I do not know. 
T. Lewis O. Davis. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton, 


Usemptorep Svusstantives.—Why do nearly 
all the papers and their correspondents make use 
of batons (generally spelt “ batons”) in writing 
about the police and the mob? Surely staves, or 
truncheons, are as good (they knock quite as hard, 
anyway), and are the usual English terms to boot ! 
Of course, the popular delight in new-fangled and 
needless words is an everlasting folly; but it is per- 
haps worth while to lend a helping hand to save 
two deserving old words from “joining the ranks 
of the H. C. §. 

, Strand, 


Practica Joxes 1x Comepy.—It has occurred 
to me, and possibly to many others, that the plots 
of Skakspeare's comedies depend very much on 
practical jokes, A joke played on Malvolio is the 
foundation of most of the comic matter in ‘ Twelfth 
Night.’ The tricks played upon Falstaff in the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ and the first part of 
‘Henry IV.’ are of this sort. The best scene in 
‘All's Well that Ends Well’ is the result of a 
practical joke played on Parolles. In‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ also, the practical joke appears, 


though not so conspicuously as in some of the other 
plays. I do not call to mind that the intrigue in 
comedy of other great writers often takes this form. 
There is practical joking in ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ which, however, is a very farcical comedy. 
There is also practical joking in Congreve’s comedies, 
as where Mrs. Frail is married to Tattle. But this 
sort of fun seems to me more proper to farce than 
to comedy, though, of course, no one can wish it 
away from Shakspeare, Congreve, or Goldsmith. 
E. 


Worps,—Students of 
phonology may be interested in seeing the forms 
taken by some common English words on their in- 
troduction into Hindustani, the lingua franca of 
India. The following are all in common use, and 
several have become naturalized so completely that 
natives in using them are not aware that they are 
employing English words. The list is only a small 
sample of those which are actually current, but it 
will serve to show the transition of the liquids r 
and n to l, and the growth of folk-etymology :— 


Bélbar=barber, The word ddl means “hair” in 
Hindistani, as in Gypsy, hence the word at once acquires 
a meaning in the native mind. 

Bakas=box. Botal=bottle. In these two words the 
accent is thrown back on the first syllable. 

Dabal double, but it has acquired the sense of 
* large,” hence dabal roti means a large loaf of bread, 
dabal chikan, fowl. 

Daréj=drawers; generally used of the article of 
apparel, but often of furniture. 

arjan—dozen, There is probably a confusion in the 
native mind with another word darja, which means a 
gradation or rank. 

Flalldlén—flannel. The transition of x to / is strongly 
marked in this word, although Prof. Skeat has pointed 
= that flannen, as an old form of the word, occurs in 

52. 


Galisi—gallows, an old provincial word for braces. 

Gilés=glass, but generally used for a drinking vessel 
of any material. 

Girdskat—grasscutter. The final syllable is for some 
reason always dropped in Hindistani. 

Hiatichak, Hatipich. Of these two words, which are 
both derived from artichoke, the former is generally used 
to denote the prickly variety, and the latter the Jeru- 
salem artichoke. 

Ketali=kettle. Accent on first syllable. 

Mérkin=American cotton cloth, In Kiswahili the 
term is Merikdni. : 

Mistri=master, but employed to denote any artificer 
in wood, metal, or stone. 

Paltan=battalion, one of the oldest Anglo-Hindustani 
words, 

Parmit=permit, or Custom House pass; thence used 
to denote the Custom House itself. 

Rél=railway. The final syllable of the English word 
is invariably dropped. 

Saléd=salad, with accent on the second syllable. 
Genervlly used for lettuce alone. 

Sdénbif=sandwich. A curious instance of the mental 
association of the article with the material of which it is 
principally composed, 

Tréi=tray, with the addition of a final liquid. 


I omit a large number of military and culinary 
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terms, which are equally interesting from a phono- 
logical point of view. A long list of English words 
employed in Indian kitchens, which are indispens- 
able for an Anglo-Indian housewife to be acquainted 
with, is given in Punjab Notes and Queries, ii. 62. 
Communications on the subject of the introduction 
of Portuguese words into Hindustani will be found 
in the same periodical, ii. 79, 117, 135, 152, 173. 
The formation of language is a phenomenon which 
comes under our daily observation, and it is well 
to note its changing aspects. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Calcutta. 


Tae Deatra or Geverat Wotre.—A letter 
ua in the Times of January 25 relating to 

est’s picture, now exhibited at Burlington House, 
No. 156, questioning the figures standing round the 
dying general. I have a coloured engraving, pub- 
lished by Sayers, January 1, 1772, from the picture 
by Edward Penny, Professor of Painting to the 
Royal Academy, of the same subject. In this 
there are only three figures besides the general, 
two Grenadiers and an officer in a violet-coloured 
uniform with blue facings (the latter may be of the 
Artillery or a surgeon), but there are no instruments 
visible. In Penny’s and West’s pictures the mus- 
ket, belts, and bayonet carried by the general lie 
in the foreground. West’s work was painted in 
1796. The grouping in his picture is most im- 
probable. Col. the Hon. Simon Fraser, command- 
ing the 78th Regiment, at that moment closely 
engaged, would certainly not be in the position in 
which he is placed. The red Indian and the 
Canadian trapper, who obscure Col. Fraser's 
figure, were added, no doubt, for the sake of 
pictorial effect. 

On the day preceding the battle of Quebec, 
while descending the St. Lawrence, Wolfe read to 
his staff Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ an early copy of which had 
been sent to him by the Duchess of Bolton, to 
whom he was engaged to be married. On finish- 
ing the last stanza, Wolfe said, “I would sooner 
have written that poem than beat the French to- 
morrow.” 

Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Pepys.—If the following specimen of Pepys’s 
criticism has not already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
perhaps it may be worth insertion :— 

“To Deptford by water, reading ‘Othello, Moore of 
Venice,’ which I ever theretofore esteemed a mighty 
piey, but having so lately read ‘The Adventures of 
) 


d 
(1848 ours,’ it seems a mean thing.” —* Diary,’ iii, 262 
Charles II.’s copy of this tragi-comedy, by Sir 
Samuel Tuke, is in the Dyce Library, South Ken- 
sington Museum. R. F. 8. 


Tue Caarter Corree-Hovse, Sr. Pavt’s.— 
By the removal of this edifice another of the land- 


marks of old London has disappeared, 
Chapter Coffee-House had long its 
character, for, after being closed for some little 
while, it became a tavern in 1854, It had retained 
many of its old features about 1849-50, when I 
occasionally visited it in company with a friend 
having relations of business in the neighbourhood, 
I remember that it still had a reputation for punch, 
and the frequent joke of the old grey-haired waiter 
when an additional half glass was ordered by some 
youthful customer, under the name of an “ over- 
taker,” was that persistence in such habits would 
sooner or later result in an “ undertaker.” 

In the golden days of coffee-houses, during the 
last century, the Chapter was one of the “houses 
of call” for the unemployed clergy, of whom 
Colman writes in the Connoisseur, No. 1, January, 
1754 :— 

“We cannot contemplate the magnificence of the 
Cathedral without reflecting on the abject condition of 
those tattered crapes said to ply here for occasional 
burials or sermons with the same regularity as the 
happier drudges who salute us with the cry of ‘ Coach !’” 

The Chapter, however, was more frequented by 
authors and booksellers. It would needlessly en- 
cumber the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ to quote all the 
references to this once famous literary centre in 
English literature. Let it suffice to refer to the 
following:—Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,’ 1858, p. 298; Masson’s ‘Chatterton,’ 
1874, pp. 149-152 ; and Timbs’s ‘Clubs and Clu 
Life,’ 1872, pp. 153-158. See also Goldsmith’s 
‘Citizen of the World,’ Letter 57. 

J. 


To Morssg. (See 6" §, ix. 507; x. 34, 97, 195.)— 
It is an interesting occupation to dispel vulgar errors; 
but care must be taken in hunting for such that 
we do not light upon a mare’s nest instead. This 
reflection was suggested by reading a leading article 
in the Daily News of November 4, in which it is 
stated that the word morse, in the tenth chapter of 
‘The Monastery’—Father Eustace to Christie of 
the Clinthill : “ Dost thou so soon morse thoughts 
of slaughter ?”—is only a misprint for nurse. Not 
to mention that remorse is a common English word, 
the fact that “ morsing-horn ” is found in the ‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel’ should have suggested a 
doubt on this point, which is fully discussed in 
the tenth volume (see p. 97) of the Sixth Series 
of ‘N. & Q.’ The fact seems to be that morse 
is an old Scotch word, derived (through the 
French amorcer, Old French amorcher) from the 
Latin mordeo, morsi, to bite. Father Eustace is 
made to reproach Christie with morsing—i.e., 
biting (a common metaphor for eagerly entertain- 
ingorconstantly meditating)—thoughtsof slaughter. 
A morsing-horn was a powder-flask for priming, 
and called “morsing” from its containing a morsel, 
or small quantity. W. T. Lyxs, 

Blackheath. 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae ‘Brussets who have 
read in ‘Eliana’ Lamb’s touching letter headed ‘ A 
Deathbed’ will remember how his old friend Norris 
used to sing on Christmas night about the flat 
bottoms of our foes coming over in darkness. 
“How his eyes would sparkle when he came to 
the passage, 

We'll still make °em run, and we'll still make ‘em 


sweat, 
In spite of the Devil and Brussels Gazette.” 
“Where is the Brussels Gazette now ?” asks Lamb. 
And we may still ask aboutit. The flat-bottomed 
boats seemed to be the Boulogne flotilla, prepared 
by Napoleon for the invasion of England; but 
what had any Brussels Gazette to do with that? 
There is still a puzzle to come. In the ‘Annual 
Register’ for 1782, p. 199, I find another mention 
of a Brussels Gazette, and this, like Mr. Parker’s 
speech, makes that darker that was dark enough 
without, A play entitled ‘ Variety’ was acted in 
London, to which R. Tickell wrote a prologue. Its 
diction is rather confused, but its chief point seems 
to be the repudiation of puffing, and a wish to let 
the play rest on its own merits :— 

No fostering paragraphs our muse can boast, 

To slip young laurels in the Morning Post; 

Or cull the seedling puffs, at random set, 

To thrive transplanted in the Noon Gazette. 

Such bankrupt tricks let false ambition play, 

And live on paper-credit, day by day. 

Variety disdains to trust her cause 

To selfish flatt’ry or to bought applause. 

What says the town !—do more—reform enough 
That Brusselles Gazette stop the prompter’s puff. 
Was there in 1782 a journal published in London 
styled, either seriously or jocosely, the Brussels 

Gazette ? J. Dixon. 


in his ‘ History and Antiquities of Westminster 
Abbey,’ printed in 1823, narrates the great num- 
ber of monuments removed to dark places or lost 
altogether, which till recently existed in the abbey. 
Inter alia, he names “a small monument, display- 
ing a sarcophagus ornamented with the family 
arms, records the valour and accomplishments of 
Lieut.-Col. Richmond Webb, who died on May 27, 
1785, aged seventy, and Sarah, his widow, ob. 
June 8, 1789, aged sixty-six.” There is a long de- 
scription of the quartered arms of (1) Webb, (2) 
Richmond, (3) Pulleyne, (4) Arg. on a bend sa., three 
annulets or, a crescent for difference (Whose coat 
is No, 41), impaling the quartered arms of Griffiths 
of Downton, co. Radnor, viz., 1 and 4, Gu., a lion 
rampant regardant or ; 2 and 3, Arg., three boars’ 


heads, erased ppr. langued az. (Whose arms are the 
second and third quarters ?). 

What has become of this monument? Is it still 
to be found amongst the rubbish in the vaults 
below the Cloisters ? C. T. J. Moore. 

Frampton Hall, 


ALBeMARLE Street.—Where in this street was 
the tavern, erected by one Wildman, at which the 
Opposition used to hold their weekly meetings in 
the early days of George III.? According to the 
note in Sir Denis Le Marchant’s edition of Wal- 
pole’s ‘Memoirs of the Reign of George IIT.,’fvol. i. 
p. 353, “This house, in which James Earl Walde- 
grave died, has again become famous by a club 
created there in 1769 by several ladies of first 
rank ; the first public female club ever known,” &c. 
What was the name of the club; and how long 
did it last ? G. F. RB. B. 


Ranken Famity.—Can any of your readers 
kindly give me information concerning the follow- 
ing? (1) John Ranken, Presbyterian minister, of 
Antrim, died circa 1784 (v. Europ. Mag.), his 
marriage, career, birth, and extraction. (2) —— 
Lynd, his wife, her family, &c. (3) Charles Ranken, 
H.E.1.0.8., buried at Hornsey. He married 
daughter of Rev. Moses Grant, of Notton and Roch, 
Prebendary of St. David’s (query, when and 
where ?). Birthplace also unknown (Belfast, An- 
trim?). (4) Rev. George Elliot Ranken, formerly 
R.E., his son and my grandfather, died circa 
1827-8-9 at Clifton (? birthplace). Here I am 
thousands of miles away from all genealogical 
facilities for compiling my family memoranda, and 
my only resource and hope is in the courtesy and 
good will of your readers, 

B. Extiot Ranken. 

Brisbane. 


‘Tue Cicar.’ London, T. Richardson, 98, 
High Holborn. 16mo, 2 vols., pp. 382 each.— 
This work appears to have been published in 
numbers, according to the article in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ under “ W. Clarke,” but 
the copies I have inspected have never had the 
original covers. At the time I wrote my note (5™ 
§. ix. 330) there was no copy in the British Museum. 
In 1882 the first volume only was purchased, butsome 
one has scraped out the words “vol. i.” from the 
title-page, so as to make it look complete in one 
volume. The illustrations are nicely done. I 
should like to know whether any copy is known 
with the original covers to the periodical parts ; 
and how many parts made a volume ; and who be- 
sides W. Clarke contributed to it. 

THomas, 


Hisecame: Taurtow.—Can any of your readers 
kindly inform me how I can find out the date of 
the marriage of John Hibgame with Catherine 
Thurlow? The last-named lady was the daughter 
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of Thomas Thurlow, rector of Wortham, in Suffolk, 
an] was born April 7, 1700. She was the sister 
of Thomas Thurlow, vicar of Tharston, Norfolk, 
and of Ashfield, Suffolk, and was, consequently, 
the aunt of Lord Chancellor Thurlow. n 
neither Wortham, Tharston, nor Ashfield is 
there any record of the marriage; and after 
considerable research I have been quite unable 
to discover any trace of the above-mentioned 
John Hibgame. Possibly some of your readers 
may have come across the name, and if so any 
particulars about the family would be very accept- 


able. Freperick Taurtow Hiseame. 
Mill Quarter Estate, Ford’s Depét, Dinwiddie Co., 
Virginia, Us 
[Please reply direct. ] 


Kearyey Famity.—Can any one tell me when 
the Kearneys first began to use for crest a ruined 
castle in flames, and whether it is known for what 
reason they adopted this crest ? R. A. F 


Batx. ~-Can any of your readers give me an 
authoritative instance of the use of this word, in 
the sense of a ridge left by a plough, or a boundary 
between two fields, in any county in England, at 
the present time, particularly in Warwickshire ? 

F. A. MarsHatt. 


Tae Reeicipes.—I want very much to know 
among what class of records, either at the Record 
Office, British Museum, or elsewhere, to search to 
find particulars and details of property and effects 
that were forfeited at the Restoration belonging to 
the regicides, whether dead or alive at that time. 
The journals of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
state merely that their property was forfeited. 


E. A. Fry. 
King’s 0 


Otp Tore Wantep.—It is stated that on the 
evacuation of Yorktown by Cornwallis’s army, the 
old English air of ‘The World turned Upside 
Down” was the marching tune chosen on the 
occasion. Where is this to be found ? 

J. J. 


Josepa Wricut, Quaker Painrer.—Can you 
tell me anything of the life of the Quaker artist 
Joseph Wright during his residence in England 
and on the Continent? He was born in New 
Jersey, and went abroad with his mother, Patience 
Wright, to study, and returned te this country 
about 1784 with a letter of introduction from 
Benjamin Franklin to George Washington. He 
painted several well-known portraits of Washing- 
ington. I have recently come into possession of 
original portraits of George and Martha Washing- 
ton, painted by Joseph Wright ; and 1 am inter- 
ested to learn all that I can about this artist, whose 
work is not so well known, and whose genius is 


not appreciated as it should be, Wright is said 


to have painted portraits of some disti 
people during his residence in England. 
Crarence Wintsrop Bowsy, 
251, Broadway, New York, 


AssaraBaca.—I have lately come upon an 
ancient children’s book, entitled ‘The Budget of 
Budgets, a Collection of Enigmas, Riddles, Cha- 
rades, &c., to which are added some Amusing 
Questions and Conundrums.’ No. 12 of the 
“Amusing Questions” is the following: “ There is 
a certain word in our language that consists of five 
syllables, yet no more than one vowel. What 
word is it?” And the answer given is, “* Assara- 
baca.” What is assarabaca ? e ‘ New English 
Dictionary’ knows it not. W. 

Wellington College, 


Mary Btanpy, Tae Parricipg, executed at 
Oxford, April 6, 1752,—There is a story somewhere 
told of an absent-minded nobleman, who, visiting 
some of the family of the unhappy convict on the 
day of her execution, was warned by his daughter 
before leaving home on no account to allude to 
the tragedy of the day, and kept his promise 
to avoid reference to the topic until, when about 
to take leave, he absently took out his watch 
and remarked, “ Past twelve o’clock! Ah, I 
pose Miss Blandy is hanged by this time.” Ina 
leading article in the Daily Telegraph recently I 
saw this anecdote attributed to Charles Lamb. I 
have carefully searched Elia’s works, but can find 
no trace of it. Can some kind friend supply a clue? 

Nemo. 

Temple, 


“Burieien House sy Stamrorp Town.”—How 
had this fallen into the lamentable state of famine 
and desolation described in ‘ Barnabae Itinerarium,’ 
pt. iii? Was it dismantled, or at least deserted, 
during the Civil Wars? What was the exact date 
of Barnaby’s journey ? May I appeal to CoTusert 
Bepe to answer this query? See his articles ‘ The 
Lord of Burleigh,’ ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. xii. 280; 2" 8. 
ii, 457. JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Coquittes, —A strange custom prevails in 
Norwich on Shrove Tuesday of selling at 
the bakers’ and confectioners’ shops, and also 
by boys crying them in the street, a small 
currant roll or loaf, called a “coquille.” The 
establishments wherein the rolls are vended bear 
an inscription in their respective windows for 
about a week previous to Shrovetide, reading thes, 
“ Hot coquilles on Tuesday morning at eight o’clock 
and in the afternoon at four.” I am unable to find 
that this custom obtains elsewhere, not even im- 
mediately outside this city further than the 
suburbs. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ — 
its origin, which appears to be unknown here 

Gro, OC, Pratt. 

St. Giles Hill, Norwich. 
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Faunce Numerats.—I should be much obliged 
to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who could furnish me 
with a reason for the rejection by the French of 
their convenient numeral forms septante, huitante, 
and nonante, and the substitution in their stead of 
the cumbersome soixante-dix, quatre-vingts, and 
quatre-vingt-dix. A French friend tells me that 
the Belgians still have the older forms in common 
use. OC. J. Barrerssy. 

Bradford. 


Spanish Wrecks oFF ABERDEENSHIRE. — 
There was a tradition among the people of the 
north-eastern coast of Aberdeenshire that two 
ships belonging to the Spanish Armada—the St. 
Catherine and the St. Michael—were wrecked on 
that coast in 1588. Is there any authentic record 
of such having occurred ? D. A. 


Suenirrs.—I shall be grateful to any of your 
readers who will tell me shortly (1) Between what 
dates does a sheriff now hold office? (2) When 
and why was the date of assuming office changed 
from Michaelmas? I find in the list of sheriffs 
given in the Thirty-first Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of Public Records (1870) that only one 
date by regnal year is given for each sheriff, and I 
presume this is the year in which the sheriff ren- 
dered his account. 

Can any of your readers refer me to a continua- 
tion of the list of sheriffs above referred to? It 
closes with 5 Edw. III. The Report speaks (p. viii) 
as if its publication were only part of a larger 
scheme then in hand at the Public Record Office ; 
but I can find no reference to its completion in the 
list of contents of any of the eighteen reports that 
have since been issued. @ V. 


Sir Taomas Rempston.—In appendix ii. to the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, on the Welsh 
Records and Calendar of Recognizance Rolls of 
the Palatinate of Chester, I find the following 
entry :— 

“1416/7, Feb. 4%. Grant to Thomas Rempston, Knt, 

of the office of Constable of the Castle of Flint, and of 
Sheriff and Raglor of the County there, for life, in the 
Room of Roger Leche deceased.” 
Sir Thomas Rempston’s successor to this office was 
Sir John Done, of Utkinton, in Cheshire, who was 
appointed on July 6, 1458. Can any of your 
readers kindly give me any information respecting 
this Sir Thomas Rempston ? 

There was a Sir Thomas Rempston who was 
Constable of the Tower of London and Admiral of 
the West, but he is said to have been drowned 
from small boat on the Thames near to London 
Bridge about 1403. Henry 

Curzon Park, Chester. 


Hype, or Sours Dencnworra.—Can any of 
your readers tell me which pedigree of Hyde is 


correct, that given by Burke in his ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ or that in Clarke’s ‘Hundred of Want- 
ing’? They differ totally as regards Francis Hyde, 
of Pangborne (temp. James I.). Burke says he 
was son of Hugh Hyde, fifth son of William Hyde, 
of South Denchworth, and gives him one wife, four 
sons, and two daughters, Clarke says he was son 
of John Hyde, fourth son of William Hyde, gives 
him two wives and only two sons. 

Also I should be glad to know if the Hydes of 
Norbury, Cheshire (Lord Clarendon’s ancestors 
were of the same stock as the Hydes of Sou 
Denchworth. Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Doe’s Toorn OrnamMent.—In Parker’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Gothic Architecture’ it is stated that 
this decoration may be considered to belong ex- 
clusively to the Early English style, although in 
the Norman we find an approach to it, and modifica- 
tions of it may be seen in the Decorated. In the 
‘Imperial Dictionary’ it is described as “an orna- 
ment peculiar to Norman architecture.” I should 
be glad to know whether this decoration is found 
in any Norman work ; and, if it is, the names of 
some churches or other buildings where it may be 
seen. W. A. 


Replies. 


ATTACK ON JERSEY. 
(7™ 8. v. 27.) 


A detailed account of this attack is to be found 
in a work, now completely out of print, entitled 
‘Chroniquesdes Iles de Jersey, Guernesey, Auregny, 
et Serk, auquel on a ajouté un Abrégé Historique 
des dites Iles,’ published in Guernsey in 1832 by 
George S. Syvret. 

It appears from this account that three British 
regiments, the 78th, the 83rd, and the 95th, or 
portions of them, ware garrisoned in Jersey in 
1781, and were engaged in repelling the attack 
made on that island on Jan. 6 by the French, 
commanded by Baron de Rullecourt. The French 
landed before daybreak at a spot on the coast called 
La Roque, at some distance from the town of St. 
Helier, and took possession of a small battery. 
The main body then marched on the town, leaving 
a detachment to guard the battery, which, however, 
was retaken during the day by half a company of 
the 83rd Regiment, under the command of Lieut. 
Robinson. Day was just beginning to break when 
the invaders reached the town. No alarm had 
been given, and they penetrated as far as the square 
in which the court-house is situated, killed the 
sentinel, and made prisoners of the guard stationed 
there. One of the soldiers contrived to escape, and 
ran to inform the Highland Regiment, which was 

uartered in the building known as the General 
ospital. The alarm once given, the troops in 
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garrison and two regiments of local militia were 
soon under arms; but in the mean time the governor, 
Corbet, had been seized by the French and forced 
to sign a capitulation. The troops and the islanders 
determined on resistance, and the governor being 
no longer a free agent, the command devolved on 
Major Peirson, of the 95th, who was stationed in 
Elizabeth Castle, a fortress situated on a small 
island opposite the town. He sent detachments 
to take possession of the heights commanding the 
spot where the French were assembled. The 
glish force then advanced on the town, and 
Capt. Lumsden, of the 78th, proceeded with a 
field-piece through the High Street towards the 
square where the French had taken up a position. 
The French had seized en the Town Arsenal and 
placed the cannon they had found there in such a 
position as to command all the streets opening into 
the square. Capt. Lumsden and his men received 
the first fire. In the mean time other troops had 
come up, and the fighting became very severe. 
Major Peirson was one of the first to fall, and the 
French general was also killed, upon which the 
French surrendered as prisoners of war. Seventy- 
eight of them were killed and seventy-four 
wounded. The loss on the English side was eleven 
of the regular troops killed and seventy-four 
wounded. Of the islanders, twelve of the militia 
were killed and thirty-five wounded. Of the 
eleven regulars killed, seven perished in retaking 
the battery at La Roque. E. McO—. 


Guernsey, 


In my father's ‘Gossiping Guide to Jersey,’ a 
whole chapter (iii.) is given to the battle of Jersey. 
The 78th Highlanders were certainly engaged in 
it ; they were quartered at the General Hospital, 
and on hearing of the landing of the French marched 
to Gallows Hill. There a general rendezvous was 
held; part of the 78th was sent to secure the Town 
Hill, and three companies, under Capt. Lumsden, 
attacked St. Helier’s itself through Broad Street, 
ably seconding Major Peirson in the defeat of the 
French. De Rallecourt, the French commander, 
was mortally wounded by a man of the 78th. 


De V. Paren-Parye. 
University College, W.C, 


The London Gazette of Jan. 16, 1781, gives full 

ticulars of the attack referred to. The 78th 

giment was certainly engaged in repelling it, 
for the return of killed and wounded states that its 
Light Company had one rank and file killed and 
three wounded, and the Battalion Company two 
killed and twelve wounded. J. C. 


[G. F, BR. B, supplies the reference to the London 
Gazette. } 


Man-or-War (7 S. iv. 428; v. 49).—The term 
“man,” as applied to a ship, is much older than 
your correspondent seems to think. It is used 


familiarly in the ‘ Paston Letters,’ ¢.g., March 8, 
1473: ‘A few Frenchmen be whyrlyng on the 
coasts, so that there no fishers go out.” May 13, 
1488: “‘ They had nott seylyd not paste vj leges 
butt they aspied a Frencheman, and the Frencheman 
made over to them...... aad soe toke the Frenchman 
and caryed the men, schyppye and all in to Breaten.” 
Or yet again, July 31(?), 1491: “ Richard Calle 
toke certeyne men of werre robbyng upon the coste” 
(Gairdner’s edition, iii. 81, 344, 369). IE still 
older examples are not to be found, I should attri- 
bute it to a defective literature rather than to the 
then novelty of the usage. seems to me 
more curious is the use which a sailor would make 
of the feminine pronoun to a man, whether man-of- 
war or merchantman ; but nautically a ship, under 
whatever name, is “ she.” J. K. L, 


Is not the origin of the words “‘ man-of-war” 
and ‘‘merchantman” to be sought in the un- 
conscious animism that pervades common people's 
mind and language? Uneducated men do often, 
like children, animate inanimate beings, and speak 
of things as if they were persons. The metaphor 
comes out of this root, and may be considered as 
a cultivated flower that throws into the shade its 
wild-growing congener. 

“*Man-of-war” is probably a word coined by 
blue-jackets, not by scholars. This is the starting- 
point which is to be kept insight. It was invented 
by the same man who said ‘‘ she” of a ship; and 
this last way of speaking has been admitted into 
the literary language. By the same animistic bias 
of the popular mind, “‘ she” is said of the engine, 
at least on railway lines, for I do not know if it 
has also become literary. H. Garvoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris, 


Your correspondent the Rev. W. E. Buckter, 
refers to Smollett for the use of this term in 1760, 
and asks for examples of any earlier instances of 
its official use. In order to narrow the question, I 
wish to say that Pepys, in his ‘ Memoires relating 
to the state of the Royal Navy,’ 1690, never uses 
the term, but calls H.M. Ships, always Ships (or 
Vessels) of War. The expression men-of-war, there- 
fore, if it came into official use before 1760, certainly 
was introduced later than 1690. 

Jovian MarsHatt. 


‘Tue Dictionary or Nationa Brocrarsy’ 
(7™ S. v. 3, 43).—It is quite a treat to read Mr. 
Lestiz Srernen’s calm, philosophic note on the 
errors of his work—national, I was going to say, 
but that is only what it ought to be. The nation 
that can spend millions in blowing up shot-proof 
ships does not subsidize books. Many editors 
would have waxed wroth and hit out all round. 
Mrz. Srepnen’s method shows how much at heart 
he has the success of his great work. This is 
only preliminary. The object of {this note is to 
suggest to him, in reply, that we are obliged to 
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credit him with having exhausted, at least, ordinary 
works of reference—such, for example, as ‘ N. & Q.’ 
William Clarke, the author of ‘ The Cigar,’ is now 
fairly well known, and therefore I cannot under- 
stand how such a notice of him was allowed to pass 
as —— in ‘The Dictionary of National Bio- 


wt nothing else had been done, surely the note 
(modesty forbids that I should say important note) 
about him which appears in ‘N. & Q.’ (5" §, ix. 
329) should have been consulted, if not referred 
to. Then, again, the writer no doubt obtained the 
reference to the Courier from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which he ignores, though I think it 
would have been better to have referred to the 
Gent. Mag., which is in most libraries, and then 
credit would be given to whom credit is due. 
Query also whether some considerable space 
might not have been saved under Sir W. Black- 
stone by referring to the bibliography of his works 
(4" S. i., as is done under Lord Brougham. 
Ratra THomas, 

Levet-Cor (7 S. v. 44).—Since writing my 
note on this queer word, I have received from a 
friend the following quotation from a book called 
‘Shuffling, Cutting, and Dealing in a Game at 
Picquet,’ 1659, p. 5 :— 

“ Haslerigg.—May we play not Levet-coyl? I have 
not patience to stay till another match he made.” 

I cannot, however, regard “ Levet-coyl” as other 
than a misprint for “ Level-coyl,” as the word 
appears in all the other passages in which it has 
been found. JuLIAN MarsHALt, 


‘Morray’s Macazinz’ (7 §. v. 106).—I think 
Mr. Vrvrav’s difficulty will admit of easy explana- 
tion, His binder has procured a case for the first 
volume of the magazine (Jan.—June, 1887) and has 
inadvertently bound up the contents of vol. ii. 
therein. On discovering his error he has converted 
vol. i. into vol ii., but has overlooked the “ Jan.- 
June.” Joun Murray, Junior. 

50, Albemarle Street, 


Cuartes, A Miniature Painter (7" v. 88). 
—John Charles, who exhibited eight figure sub- 
jects and four portraits at the Academy, lived at 
2, Jubilee Cottages, Chelsea, in 1880. He painted 
ason of Lord Edward Cavendish in 1877. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 


Vismes Famity (7™ S, iv. 449; v. 111).—Mr. 
De Vismes, chaplain to the British Embassy at 
Tarin, who was sent for in hot haste to marry 
Lavinia Fenton (Polly Peachum) to the Duke of 
Bolton, on the death of the duke’s first wife (circa 
1751), was, of course, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and therefore presumptively of English 
birth. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu speaks of a 
Mrs. De Vismes in her letters to the Countess of 
Bate dated April 11 and May 22, and written—if 


I am correct in the conjectural date I have affixed 
to them in my edition of Lady Mary’s ‘ Life and 
Works ’—in the year 1759. The latter De Vismes 
was at this time travelling tutor or “ governor” to 
Sir W. Knatchbull, and may have been the same 
person, though more probably a son. Lady Mary 
calls him “a worthy clergyman.” 
W. Moy Tomas. 


Srurr’s Intusrrations To ‘Tae Pitermm’s 
Progress’ (7" v. 27).—Mr. Offor, in his in- 
troduction to the reprint of the first edition of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress’ (Hanserd Knollys Society, 
1847), says: “ At length, in 1728, there appeared 
a handsome edition of the two parts, ‘ adorned 
with curious sculptures by J. Sturt.’......The en- 
gravings are from the old designs and well exe- 
cuted” (pp. cxxviii-ix). The words quoted by 
Mr. Offor, oddly enough, appear on the title-page 
of the edition of 1760, not on that of 1728, where 
they run thus: “ The Two and Twentieth edition, 
adorned with Twenty-two Copper plates engraven 
by J. Start.” G. F. R. B. 


The 1728 edition is the first with these illustra- 
tions. As it was the twenty-second edition, the 
engraver perhaps was led to fix the number of 
engravings also at that number. There is a 
thorough bibliography of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
prefixed by the late George Offor (a Bunyan wor- 
shipper) to the edition which he edited for the 
Hanserd Knollys Society in 1847, 8vo.; also a 
general one in the three-volume edition of all Bun- 
yan’s works published under his care by Blackie & 
Co. in 1854, and subsequently reissued. A refer- 
ence to these labours of Mr. Offor would solve many 
Bunyan queries. Since his work another copy of 
the first edition has been discovered, a full account 
of which is in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. i. 227, 272, 336, 
376. In my copy of the 1847 ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
there is a sheet of note-paper with gold lace-like 
border, signed by George Offor, which deserves to 
be known and preserved :— 

“ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The Hanserd Knollys 
Society, having decided upon printing a correct text of 
this interesting allegory, requested me to edite the work, 
and to write an introduction. They allowed me the use 
of the type and cuts to print, at my own expense, fifty 
copies on Imperial Drawing Paper. This is to certify 
that Mr. Brown has paid twenty-five shillings for this 
copy, being his proportion of the expense for presswork, 
paper, binding, and embellishments. 

“ Orror,” 

“ Jan, 7, 1848.” 


Another twenty-second edition of the first part 
was printed in chap-book form in 1727. The 
editor of the true twenty-second edition states that 
the former editions were for the poorer sort, at a 
cheap rate, in small type, so that many worthy 
Christians, by age and infirmities, were deprived 
of the benefit of it. This was duly weighed by 
persons of distinction and piety, who determined 
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to have it handsomely printed, and they generously 
contributed by large subscriptions to secure its 
being a correct edition. In comparison with all 
that had preceded it, this shone forth an elegant 
octavo volume, fit at that period to ornament any 
library or drawing-room. The engravings are from 
the old designs, and well executed. It was fre- 
quently reprinted. Beside the original 1728, I 
have one called the twenty-ninth, in 1757. Offor 
mentions two in 1775, and others. Unfortunately, 
there is no list of the subscribers to the 1728 
edition. It would be interesting to know who 
those “ persons of distinction and Ret were. 
w. UCKLEY. 


The edition of 1728 was the first in which these 
illustrations appeared. They were reproduced in 
a great number of octavo editions, and printed, 
four on a page, in the folio editions of 1736-7 and 
1767, printed in London, and in a folio edition of 
1771, printed in Edinburgh. There is a biblio- 
graphy of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and also of 
the general works of Bunyan, in Brown’s ‘ Life 
and Times of Bunyan,’ 1887. J. B. 


Tort: Duos te Cross-crotues (7" v. 27).— 
“ Cross-clouts,” kerchiefs or cloths to wrap round 
the head or bosom. They were also termed “ powt- 
ing-cloths.” The duos seems to mean two. 
Sreecat. 


Ports’ Corner (7™ §S. iv. 487; v. 29).—Since 
writing my note on this topic, I have met with 
an article on Poets’ Corner in the Antiquary for 
October, 1881, written by Mr. Henry Poole, the 
Master Mason of Westminster Abbey, than whom 
there is probably no one living better acquainted 
with the details of this beautiful building. Mr. 
Poole shows conclusively that the “ poetical quarter,” 
till the erection of Prior’s monument, under the 
direction of James Gibbs, about 1740, was in reality 
a “corner,” being circumscribed by the screen on 
the eastern side of the chapel of St. Blaize, 
destroyed by Gibbs. This is shown by a copy of 
one of the vignette initials to the chapters in Dart’s 
* Westmonasterium,’ published in 1723. By the 
removal of the east, or altar, wall of the chapel 
of St. Blaize and the erection of additional monu- 
ments, Poets’ Corner was extended to embrace 
nearly all the eastern and southern part of the 
south transept. In Hatton’s ‘New View of 
London,’ 1708, vol. ii. p. 527, Chaucer's tomb is 
described as “ by the east side,” and Spenser's as 
by “the south end of the cross aisle.” Neither 
in this nor in J. Crull’s ‘ Antiquities of West- 
minster,’ first published in 1711, nor in Dart’s 
volume, already mentioned, published in 1723, is 
there any reference by name to Poets’ Corner. It 
eppeats, as I have shown, for the first time in 

Idsmith, and at length in the great work of 
Neale, ‘History and Antiquities of Westminster 


Abbey,’ witb letterpress by E. W. Bra 
lished in 1823, it is applied asa en ee 
the whole of the south transept. J, 

P.S.—It has been hinted to me that the first 
known application of the term Poets’ Corner is 
coeval with the erection of the cenotaph to Shake- 
speare, which was placed there in 1762. 


Though Davies speaks of “the place of [Garrick’s] 
interment, immediately under the monument of 
Shakespeare in Poets’ Corner,” this name is not 
recognized in the entry in the Westminster Ab 
register, where it is stated that Garrick was buri 
in “the South Cross.” The references to “ Poets’ 
Corner,” except that under Mr. Warp’s 
seem to have dropped out of the index to the 
fourth volume of ‘ & G. F. R. B, 


Movuntyoy S. v. 48).—See Sir John Maun- 
deville, quoted by Conder, ‘Tent Work in Palestine,’ 
1880, p. 258. W. C. B. 

“Ordinem equestrem Montis Gaudii in regno Jero- 
solymitano originem sumpsisse tradit Hieronymus 
Romanus, eadem ipsa tempestate, qua principes 
Christiani in Syria rerum potiti sunt, a loci extra 
urbem Jerosolymorum siti (ubi militia illa inchoata) 
etymo — appellatione” (L. Beyerlinck, ‘ 
Theatr. Vit. Humane,’ tom. iii. p. 330, C. Venet, 1707), 

Ep, Marsal. 


Montjoy (the mount of joy), a name given to all 
kind of stone-heaps thrown on roads or on hills in 
sign of victory or holy triumph ; but it is most 
certain that the name was not originally given to 
the Judean height on ascending which the pilgrims 
first caught sight of Jerusalem. Robert Wace, in 
‘Rou,’ v. 4666, opposes the French cry “ Monjoie” 
to the Norman cry “ Dex aie”:— 

Franceiz crient : Monjoie, et Normanz: Dex aie; 
and Rou (or Rollen), the first Duke of Normandy, 
lived about 912, a century before the first Crusade, 
The cry being undoubtedly of French origin, 
French pilgrims, coming in sight of Jerusalem, 
can most probably have given the name to the hill 
from which they threw a first glance on Sion ; but 
the name had been previously attributed to hun- 
dreds of stone-heaps and hills. 

JoserH 

Paris, 


Dictionary or THE Stace’ 
S. iv. 324, 416; v. 33).—I had a personal acquaint- 
ance with Miss Cushman, and at her death pub- 
lished some reminiscences of her in an article that 
appeared in the Belgravia magazine. I have now 
before me the woodcut drawn by Sir John Gilbert, 
in the Illustrated London News, of ‘Miss Cush- 
man as Romeo, and Miss Susan Cushman as Juliet, 
at the Haymarket Theatre’; but I had cut out this 
woodcut for a theatrical scrap-book without noting 
the date. The figures are not good portraits. 
Somewhat better ones are to be found in another 
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woodcut in the same journal, drawn by H. Anelay, 
‘Miss Cushman as Viola, and Miss Susan Cush- 
man as Olivia, in “Twelfth Night,” at the Hay- 
market Theatre.’ Richard Doyle’s page ‘ Portrait 
of Romeo’ in Gilbert Abbot 4 Beckett’s ‘ Almanack 
of the Month’ (vol. i. p. 73) is too much of a 
caricature. The editor describes in verse the play 
and the acting, and Miss Cushman’s “ wondrous 
resemblance” to Macready. 
Corusert Bepe. 


BaprisMAL Fouk-Lore §. v. 46).—I think 
this piece of folk-lore may be explained in this 
way. By the old law of the Church those persons 
who stood in any spiritual relationship to one 
another were thereby debarred from contracting 
any blood relationship. Consequently Mr. Brown 
and Miss Smith, being in the relationship of god- 
father and godmother, could not marry. I have no 
doubt that the answer of the parish clerk is a tradi- 
tion of medieval Church law. H. A. W. 


In Lancashire this bit of folk-lore is tersely ren- 
dered, ‘‘ Those who meet at the font will never 
meet at the altar.” H. Fisuwick. 


Anvas, A Woman’s CurisTian Name §. 
iv. 507; v. 37).—The street in Ripon which in 
medieval times was called Annesgate, doubtless 
from St. Anne’s Hospital therein, has long been 
called Agnesgate, or St. Agnesgate, apparently by 
a false “correction” of the earlier form. The 
earliest mention of Agnesgate which I know is in 
1609, but I am not aware of any connexion with 
St. Agnes, or any Agnes, except in name. 


Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


(7% v. 29).—In Halliwell’s ‘ Archaic 
Dictionary’ this word is correctly defined as “a 
| mal and it is localized as ‘‘ Northern.” 

amieson spells it gryming, and his definition is “a 
nkling ; a thin covering.” He considers it a 

rder word, and for etymology he refers to the 
Icelandic grima. That the word must have been 
at one time in use in the South of Scotland is 
ow by its appearance in this stanza of ‘ Jamie 


The sun wasna up, but the moon was down, 
It was the gryming of a new-fa’n snaw, 
Jamie Telfer has run ten miles a-foot, 
Between the Dodhead and the Stobs’s Ha’, 
Tsomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Griming, é.¢., a mask, a slight covering ; Icel. 
grima, a mask, hood. See “Grimace” and 
“Grime” in Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary.’ CELER. 

(C. C. B., Mrnsrretsy, Mr. F, C. 
Teary, and others, are thanked for replies. ] 


Tostas S. iv. 507; v. 58).—It is 
satisfactory to gather that a new edition of Smol- 


lett is projected, with notes, historic, explanatory, 
and illustrative. The following, from the Dublin 
Pantheon for April, 1809, p. 316, may interest :— 
“On Saturday last was interred in the burial ground 
of St, Martin-in-the-Fields, the remains of Hugh Hewson, 
who died at the advanced age of eighty-five. The de- 
was a man of no mean celebrity, though no 
funeral escutcheons adorned his hearse, or heir apparent 
graced his obsequies. He was no less a personage than 
the identical Hugh Strap, whom Dr, Smollett had 
rendered so conspicuously interesting in his ‘ Life and 
Adventures of Roderick Random’ and for upwards of 
forty years had kept a hair-dresser’s shop in the above 
parish. The deceased was a very intelligent man, and 
took delight in recounting the adventures of his early 
life. He spoke with pleasure of the time he passed in 
the service of the Doctor, and it was his pride, as well as 
boast to say that he had been educated at the same 
seminary with so learned and distinguished a character. 
His shop was hung round with Latin quotations, and he 
would frequently point out to his customers and ac- 
quaintances the several scenes in ‘ Roderick Random’ 
pertaining to himself, which had their foundation, not in 
the doctor’s inventive fancy, but in truth and reality, 
The meeting in a barber’s shop at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the subsequent mistake at the inn, their arrival together 
in London, and the assistance they experienced from 
Strap’s friend, were all of that description. We under- 
stand that the deceased has left behind him an inter- 
lined copy of ‘ Roderick Random,’ pointing out these 
facts, showing how far they were indebted to the genius 
of the doctor, and to what extent they were bottomed in 
reality. The deceased to the last obtained a comfortable 
subsistence by his industry, and of late years had been paid 
a weekly salary by the inhabitants of the Adelphi, for 
keeping the entrances to Villier’s Walk, and securing the 
promenade from the intrusion of strangers.” 


W. J. Firz-Parricr, F.S.A, 
Dublin, 


‘*FaBRICAVIT IN FEROS CURIOSIS” (7® §, v, 
45).—See ‘ Confessions’ of St. Augustine, bk. xi. 
cap. 12, Years ago I answered the same question 
in ‘N. & Q’ fully. Here is the passage from the 
Edinburgh edition, 1876 :— 

* Behold, I answer to him who asks, ‘ What was God 
doing before he made heaven and earth?’ I answer not, 
as a certain person is reported to have done facetiously 
(avoiding the pressure of the question), ‘He was R sig 
paring hell,’ saith he, ‘ for those who pry into mysteries.’ 

t is one thing to perceive, another to laugh—these 
things I answer not. For more willingly would I have 
answered, ‘I know not what I know not,’ than that I 
should make him a laughing-stock who asketh deep 
things, and gain praise as one who answereth false 
things.” —P, 300, 

From the above will be seen that the true 
version is totally different from the popular one, 
The questioner was only supposititious, who would 
have been answered kindly and considerately, and 
not arrogantly and brutally, as “a writer so old 
that he has become new again” and many others 
follow each other like a flock of geese in asserting 
again and again. How difficult is a lie to suppress 
when it has once gone abroad! That this slander 
on the most estimable of the old fathers should 


constantly be cropping up is a significant mark of 
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how few people (even authors) have read one of 

the = books ever written—notwithstanding 

the lot of frothy talk about it. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


If Pror. Burier will turn to his Augustine’s 
‘Confessions,’ lib. xi. cap. 12, be will find the 
quotation he is inquiring about. Moreover, if he 
looks again at the e in ‘ Lectures on the 
Study of Mediwval and Modern History ’ (p. 114), 
to which he refers, he will see that Bishop Stubbs 
there quotes correctly, “ Alta scrutantibus [not 

tibus, as Pror. says] gehennas para- 

t.” It is always a little risky to doubt Bishop 
Stubbs’s accuracy. I had only to open my volume 
of the ‘Confessions’ to find the reply given 
** joculariter,” as Augustine says, to the old irre- 
verent questioner. M. A. M. Jessorr. 

Scarning Rectory. 


** The saucy swain (who) upstarting needs would 
know ” reminds one of a similar incident the scene 
of which, either in fact or fiction, is laid in Pror. 
Burter’s native land. In either case, it was nar- 
rated to me by a popular and well-known lecturer. 

A negro field- preacher, discoursing on the creation 
of man, ag eae to illustrate his subject in this 
wise : “ My bredren, the creation ob man was in 
dis manner. In de beginning th’ Almighty took 
a bit ob clay, spat on it, rabbed it up in his hands, 
and sot it up ’gainst dat post. In course of time, 
dat became Adam. Now him ’peared to be a bit 
lonely, so th’ Almighty took another bit ob clay, 
spat on it, rubbed him up, and sot it against de 
post on de oder side, and dat wore Ebe.” Here a 
negro in the congregation interruping, observed, 
**T say, Massa Preacher, if dem first man, and 
dem first woman, who fixed datere post?” “ Dry 
up dere, nigger,” retorted the preacher; “anoder of 
dem ere questions ‘ll bust up dis whole meeting.” 

Jouyn J. STockey. 


Joun (7 §, v. 47). 
—Sira Jon (Rev. John) Thorlakson was a native 
of Iceland, not of Ireland. He was a prolific poet, 
peace. besides original pieces, translations into 

celandic of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ (from German 
and Danish versions), Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ 
Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah,’ and other foreign works. 
The first three books of Milton were published by 
the Icelandic Literary Society, which was dissolved 
in 1796, and the whole at Copenhagen in 1828. 
The Rev. Dr. Henderson, who visited Iceland on 
behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society, to 
distribute an edition of the Holy Scriptures in 
Icelandic which that Society had issued, and who 
published a most interesting work on the island 
and its people (‘Iceland ; or, the Journal of a 
Residence in that Island during the Years 1814 
and 1815,’ E. Henderson, Edinburgh, 1818), records 
his visit to the poet in vol. i. p. 96 ; and what he 
there says furnishes the substance of the note which 


your correspondent quotes. Through the kindness 
of Dr. Henderson and of the King of Denmark 
the straitened circumstances of which complaint is 
made were mitigated during the concluding years 
of the old man’s died 
Oct. 21, 1819. gli clopedia,’ 
sub voce. C. 


For “Poet of Ireland” read Poet of Iceland; 
and for Jon Thorlakson’s Icelandic translation of 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ consult, inter alia, Eben- 
ezer Henderson’s ‘Journal of a Residence’ in 
Iceland, vol. ii., Appendix No, 2 (Edinburgh, 1818), 

An Honorary Member or THE Iceanpic 
Literary Soctrery. 


This should probably read “Jon Thorlaks- 
son, poet of Iceland, and translator of Milton,” 
who was born on December 13, 1744, at Selardal, 
near Arnafjord, Iceland, son of a priest who was 
afterwards dismissed from the priesthood. Thor- 
laksson himself incurred a similar punishment in 
1772, after which he obtained permission of the 
King of Denmark to establish a printing press, 
thus saving himself from absolute starvation. His 
learning won him favour, and in 1780 he was again 
restored to the priesthood. Eight years later he 
was presented to the living of Bcegisa, in the north 
of the island, the value of which was somewhat 
under 7/. sterling per annum, and reduced by his 
having to pay a curate. In 1791 he translated 
parts of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which were submitted by 
one of his parishioners to the Icelandic Literary 
Society. The translations were so good that Thor- 
laksson was elected an honorary member of this 
Society. He died on October 21, 1819, at the 
age of seventy-four, some time previous to which 
he had received a pension of about 6l. annually 
from the King of Denmark. 

The collected poems of Thorlaksson fill about 
1,100 pages in the ‘Islensk Ljodabok Jons Thor- 
lakssonar prests ad Beegisa,’ 2 vols., Copenhagen, 
1842-3. These volumes comprise all his shorter 
poems, composed from the age of twelve to over 
seventy, gathered from the Icelandic periodicals in 
which they appeared, and several translations, 
among others, Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ rendered 
through the Danish. The fame of Thorlaksson 
rests, however, on his version of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
That this is a fine Icelandic poem is the established 
opinion of all Icelanders. ‘English Cyclopedia,’ 
vol, vi. Wituam Haxett. 

112, Gower Street. 

[Communications to the same effect are acknowledged 


from Asuna, F. R. B., Srecea.t, and W, G. 
Pace. } 


Ecarré(7* v.27,96).—The su 
of the ‘Pickwick Papers’ may be, as 


ble date” 
R. PicKFoRD 


says, 1828-9, but the real date is undoubtedly 
1837. I do not, therefore, see how his reference to 
the incident in that immortal work helps us in our 
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iry as to the date of the first treatise on the 
¢ published in England. Between 1837 and 
1823-4, the date of my little book, there must be 
very many allusions to écarté to be found, which 
are not more useful for this purpose. One point 
in the ‘Pickwick’ incident is worthy of note : 
Dickens twice spells écarte without the second 
accent. 
I am happy to give Mr. A. Hatt the address of 
James Harding. It is 32, St. James’s Street, 1824. 
Jutian MarsHALt. 


In one of Mrs. Gore’s novels, the scenes of which 
are laid in the closing years of the Regency and the 
early years of George IV., this game is mentioned 
as being played in the evenings, Evidently Mrs. 
Gore understood it to be then known in England. 
Of course, the reference may be, after all, an an- 
achronism. Roszert F. Garviver. 

Glasgow, 


Car-coose (7 §. iv. 507; v. 35)—If Mr. 
Barpsiey will look into Dr. McLeod’s ‘ Gaelic 
Dictionary,’ p. 139, he will find the word ciar, in 
Celtic an adjective, “dusky, dark grey, dark brown, 
gloomy, stern.” A fit word toapply to a heath, and 
hence, perhaps, to any level tract of ground. “Carr, 
a roughness, a rocky shelf or projecting part of a 
rock.” “Cars, s.f., a level fertile tract of country. 
This word, though apparently English, is supposed 
to be derived from the Armoric dialect of the 
Celtic.” J. S. Aypersoy, F.E.LS. 

Walton, Liverpool. 


May I supplement Mr. Barpstey’s note by the 
word car-water, which in Lancashire signifies the 
marshy, brown water running in little rills from 
the moors, and is often supposed to have some 
affinity to iron-water ?—whether justly or not I do 
not undertake to say. HERMENTRUDE. 


In the North of England this word is the 
equivalent for a small lake; for instance, Prest- 
wick Car, a small lake near Newcastle, which has 
been in recent years drained. R. B. 


Sm Grant (7 8. v. 28).—I think 
the following is the explanation of Sir W. Grant’s 
re-election in March, 1801. He was appointed 
Master of the Rolls in the course of the legal 
changes brought about by Eldon’s elevation to the 
Chancellorship on Addington’s accession to the 
Premiership, and vacated his seat technically by 
accepting the stewardship of East Hundred, ex- 
pecting that the formalities connected with his 
appointment to the Rolls would be completed 
before his re-election. Owing to the king’s illness, 
these formalities were delayed, and his re-election 
had taken place before he was actually in posses- 
sion of the Mastership; hence he had to vacate his 
seat again on the formal acceptance of that office. 
Tam not certain that this is the explanation ; but 


it is supported by the fact that similar circum- 
stances occurred at the same time in the case of 
Addington himself, who on being selected by the 
king for the treasury accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, and was re-elected for Devizes Feb. 25, 
1801, and again vacated his seat a week or two 
afterwards, on the completion of his formal appoint- 
ment, and was again returned on March 21. 
Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A. 
Preston, 


According to the Gentleman’s Magazine he died 
May 25, 1832, aged seventy-seven; and according 
to Murray there is a tablet to him in Dawlish 
Church ; but I cannot with certainty say that he 
is buried there. R. F. &. 


‘Tue Diversions or Bruxetts’ (7 §. v. 89). 
—About ruél there is no difficulty: it is the 
ruelle, the space between the bed and the wall, or 
(later) the alcove, in which French fine ladies, 
especially the précieuses of other days, received 
their friends and admirers,—the very place to 
serve as “a pretty cage for a singing fop, with a 
weak voice.” 

As to flutes-deux, or flutes-doux, I can only sup- 
pose that the author intended to write flite douce, 
which may very probably have been the same as 
flite Vamour (Germ. Liebesflite), an old form of 
flute with a narrow bore, supposed, like the oboe 
damore, to have a smooth and fascinating quality 
of tone (Grove’s ‘ Dictionary ’). 

Jutian MARSHALL, 

The ruelle was the space between the bed and 
the wall, and was used as a drawing-room by 
French ladies of quality when that manner of 
“reception” was the custom. Filutes-deux are 
spindle-shanks.” Tarver’s ‘ Dictionary’ men- 
tions a proverb, “Il ira au Paradis en joie, car il 
est monté sur deux flutes.” Allusions to the 
ruelles are not uncommon in contemporary light 
literature. Epwarp H. Marsuati, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


I would suggest that ruél is intended for ruelle, 
meaning, inter alia, “lady’s cabinet,” and used 
last century to signify “an assembly at a private 
house”; and that flute doux is barbarous French 
for ‘German flute,” which musical instrument is 
more melodious than the common flute. 

J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


Lavra Matitpa (7" §. 29).—‘ Drury’s 
Dirge,’ by “ Laura Matilda,” has for a motto four 
lines taken from Gifford’s ‘ Baviad and Mveviad,’ 
in which work two of the Della Cruscan poetesses 
are held up to ridicule, viz., “ Anna Matilda” and 
“Laura Maria.” The authors of the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ seem to have concocted the name of 
“Laura Matilda” from these two, and, if so, to 
have intended their satire to be general against 
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feeble female , and not personal against any 
one in particular. ‘“ Anna Matilda” is said to be 
Mrs. Hannah Cowley, of whom Gifford writes :— 
See Cowley frisk it to one ding-dong chime. 
* Baviad,’ 23. 


And Anna frisks, and Laura claps her hands "i 


Again, in the ‘ Meviad,’ 
Who nought but Laura’s tinkling trash admire, 
And the mad jangle of Matilda’s lyre. —103-4, 
Which lines not improbably suggested “ Laura 
Matilda.” Another, the third of these poetic 
Graces, was Julia, who, as Mr. Gifford informs us 
in a note on |. 148, is Mrs. Robinson. Is it known 
who were meant by “Laura Maria” and by 
“ Adelaide” in ‘ Meviad,’ 139? 
W. E. Bucky. 
Is “ Laura Matilda” meant for “Anna Matilda” 
(Countess Cowper) of the World and the British 
Album ?—for a short notice of whom see Prof. 
Henry Morley’s ‘Shorter English 


Such names for female writers seem to have 
been common. In Mrs. Gore’s novel entitled 
* Cecil ; or, the Adventures of a Coxcomb’ (vol. i. 
chap.. vii.), I find the following: “Do you know, 
Lady Harriet, you would make a dangerous rival 
for Hafiz, or ‘Rosa Matilda’ of the Morning 
Post !” Rosert F. Garpiner, 


It is possible that the poetess referred to in 
* Rejected Addresses’ under this name may be 
Hannah Cowley, who assumed the name of “ Anna 
Matilda.” This writer is mentioned on p. 38 of 
the same number in which = query is published, 


. ToMLinsoy. 
Huddersfield. 
[The idea of this substitution of name presented itself 
to us, but it is in‘ The Baviad and the Meviad,’ and not 
in ‘ Rejected Addresses’ that “ Anna Matilda ” appears. } 


Pounterreit on Tuamis §. v. 69).—The 
locality of this place is discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 
S. ii. 56, 205. It there appears that the Pons 
fractus, or Pontefract, was Kingston Bridge, and 
the town of the same name would probably have 
on the north bank of the 


Tae Praver-Boox Version or THE PsaLMs 
(7™ 8. iv. 202, 354, 512; v. 69).—R. R. would 
have been better advised had he postponed his 
letter at the last reference until he had the wished- 
for opportunity of looking further into the matter. 

As was pointed out to me by Mr. Dore, the 
version of the Psalms in the edition of the Great 
Bible published in April, 1540, contains a number 
of emendations or corrections (made by or under 
the authority of Cranmer) on the original edition, 
which came out under the superintendence of 
Coverdale in 1539. But the subsequent editions 


of July and November, 1540, and of May and 
November, 1541, are practically identical, the 
variations being so few and unimportant that they 
are probably accidental. A few alterations, too, 
were made in later times ; thus, in Ps. xxviii, 9, 
“the Lord is their strength,” is a (less cor- 
rectly) into “the Lord is my strength”; and the 
word ‘‘ which” (when referring to the Almighty) is 
in several places altered into “‘ who.” But looking 
at the matter in a broad point of view, it is quite 
correct to say that the Psalter in the Prayer Book 
is the version in the first of the editions of the 
Great Bible for which Cranmer was responsible, i.., 
that published in the month of April, 1540. 

With regard to the remarkable alteration in 
Ps. Ixviii. 4 (which was doubtless at first acci- 
dental), the case is as follows: In the edition of 
April, 1540, the passage read, “ Praise ye him in 
his name Ja, and rejoyse before him.” The h 
of “Jah” was probably omitted accidentally, the 
sound being the same ; and it is evident from the 
symbol annexed that the sacred name was in- 
tended; nevertheless, in the edition of July, 1540, 
it is printed as ‘‘ yee” (an old variant of “yea”), 
the passage reading “ Praise ye hym in his name, 
yee and rejoyse before hym,” the symbol being 
given after the first ‘‘hym,” and the “Ja” being 
apparently misunderstood. This was followed ip 
all editions of the Prayer Book until the time of 
Queen Anne, when (as I remarked before) it was 
silently corrected, and the sacred name in its 
shortened form substituted for “ yea.” 

In the edition (the second) of Dr. Westcott’s 
‘General View of the History of the English 
Bible’ (I must apologize for not quoting the title 
of that work quite correctly in my last letter, at 
p. 70), this is mentioned ; but it is erroneously 
stated (p. 215) that the “curious misreading” occurs 
first in the edition of the Great Bible of November, 
1541; it should be that of July, 1540. 

W. T. 

Blackheath, 


R. R. kas spoken, and I am only too glad 
to sit at his feet and learn. As he has “the 
original and only genuine” copy of the May, 
1541, edition of the Great Bible, it is useless to 
consult any of the five copies in my little collec- 
tion. No doubt they are all spurious and mixed. 
I thank R. R. for the information that I am in the 
habit of copying from other people in preference 
to examining the originals. It is a little surprising 
that R. R. should shelter himself behind the name 
of the late Francis Fry, of whom he has so often 
written disparagingly. J. R. Dons. 

Huddersfield. 


v. 109)—The wafer- 
bread for the mass was 
singing- or singing-cakes, because in 
“singing” mass, But this kind of bread was also 
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used at the same time as other confectionary, and 
tly ina similar way. The Ripon Treasurer's 
falls contain payments for sugar-plate, comfits, &c., 
for the Maundy, and also for wheat-flour bought 
for the parishioners’ communion, and for the 
Maundy, and for baking the same in “ wafres pro 
icto mandato et in oblatis pro communione 
ianorum.” The Elizabethan Injunctions of 
1559 mention ‘‘ the usuall bread and wafer, here- 
tofore named singing-cakes.” ‘‘ Singing hinnies ” 
are no doubt rightly said by Brockett to be so 
called from the hissing or singing noise they make 
while baking on the girdle. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Femare Saitors iv. 486, 536; v. 56). 

—The odd word copurchic occurs, 1. 26, in the 

e quoted from the Daily Telegraph at the 

list of the above references. Can any one say 
what it means ? 

In the same passage, |. 9, women” should, I sup- 
pose, be read woman ; |. 24, “Dieulafor,” Dieulafoy ; 
and |. 29, “1809” should be 1800. The year VILI. 
began Sept. 23, 1800, and ended Sept. 22, 1801. 

One more question. To what year does “this 

” 1. 43, refer? Will your correspondent 
Lindly give us the date of the appearance of this 
communication in the Daily Telegraph? It will 
increase its interest materially. 

JuLian MARsHALL. 

As the first French revolutionary year began on 
Sept. 22 (Vendémiaire 1), 1792, the sixteenth 
Brumaire of the eighth year of the Republic would 
answer to Nov. 6, 1799, not 1809, as stated in 
Mr. FitzParrics’s extract from the Daily Tele- 
graph, Indeed, the revolutionary calendar had 
ceased to exist some years before this latter date, 
as it was abolished by Napoleon on Jan. 1, 1806. 
As, however, this calendar is, as Carlyle justly 
says, confusing to the soul (although some of the 
month names are pretty and poetical enough), any 
one may well be excused for making mistakes 
when dealing with it. May I, without offence, 
suggest that Mr. FirzParrick should have given 
the date of his extract from the Telegraph when 
sending it to a magazine like ‘N. & Q.”? 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Source or Parase Soverr (7 iv. 188, 
395, 476 ; v. 93).—Dr. Johnson’s memory was at 
fault. The passage that he had in his mind had 
not been expunged. It is in chapter xx. of ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ and runs as follows :— 

“Big with these reflections, I sat do and, findin; 
that best things remained to be pate 
side, I resolved to write a book that should be wholl 
new. I therefore dressed up three paradoxes wit 
some mer They were false, indeed, but they 
were new. e jewels of truth have been so often 
imported by others, that nothing was left for me to 

but some splendid things that at a distance 
every bit as well.” 


Dr. Hill, in his recent most careful and satis- 
factory edition of ‘ Boswell’ (vol. iii. p. 376, note 1), 
has quoted the first three sentences (ending with 
the word “ new”), but has not proceeded to the 
end of the paragraph : what he has quoted being 
sufficient as regards the one point that Johnson 
mentioned, viz., “that, generally, what was new 
was false.” But when we add the remaining sen- 
tence, we see that the two points are, in fact, both 
put by Goldsmith, through George Primrose, viz., 
that what was brought forward as new was false, 
whilst what was true had often been imported 
already, and therefore was not new. The first use 
of the phrase in its terse form is still to be sought. 
So far, its use by Lessing (who died in 1781), 
being £0. true,” is the earliest 
that has appeared in “ N, \ 

4 R. R. Des. 

Wallsend. 


In my copy of the second edition of ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield’ (vol. ii. p. 6) occurs the following 
ope a : “T resolved to write a book that should 

wholly new. I therefore drest up three para- 
doxes with some ingenuity. They were false, 
indeed, but they were new.” Is this the passage 
to which Mr, J. Carrick Moore 


Curarace (7 §S, v. 68).—When the late Rev. 
Dr. Blunt was my father’s curate, thirty years ago, 
he sometimes called his house by this name. We 
thought it a very ugly word; and it is not a 
legitimate one, for this reason. The phrases, “the 
vicarage,” ‘‘the rectory,” “the parsonage,” are 
really quasi-adjectives, shortened forms of ‘the 
vicarage house,” &c., .¢., the house belonging to 
the vicarage. Now, a vicar is a corporation, and 
his vicarage—that which makes him a vicar—is a 
legal entity ; but this cannot be said of a curate ; 
therefore, there can be no such thing as a curatage 
house, or curatage, OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Mr. Sawyer says this word is new to him. 
From 1840 to 1845 a friend of mine was curate at 
Hurstmonceux, and we used to call his house “ the 
curatage.” We fancied this to be a feeble pleasantry 
of our own invention. JAYDEE. 


Tue Groriovs First or June S. iv. 444 ; 
v. 33).—What ground was there for James’s state- 
ment that George III. was restrained from acting 
towards Lord Howe according to the claims of 
justice and dictates of his heart by the strong 

litical prejudice of the minister at his elbow. 
Was the minister either Pitt or Dundas. Probably 
no unworthy motive actuated him. Lord Howe’s 
was not a victory of first rank, meriting highest 
rewards. It was incomplete. With twelve or 
fourteen English line-of-battle ships without even 


a top-gallant mast shot away, Villaret-Joyeuse was 
allowed to tow into port five dismasted ships, 
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The French account was that they were ex- 
pecting the arrival of the very valuable Franco- 
American convoy that, under threat by Robespierre 
of loss of his head if he failed, Villaret was sent 
out to meet and bring into port, and that he 
succeeded—saving his head by saving the convoy. 
See the account that Villaret gave Capt. Brenton 
when his prisoner in the Belleisle in 1809, after 
the surrender of Martinique. 

Probably one of the most disagreeable duties of 
a minister is apportioning rewards to men who in 
war have done well, but no more than well, and 
especially if their deeds have caught the public 
fancy, or removed much anxiety. Sense of duty, 
and not political prejudice, probably swayed the 
minister in 1794. The dictates of the royal heart 
are probably hit off in Peter Pindar’s ‘ Apology for 
Kings,’ where the Earl of Pembroke prevents the 
king knighting the Salisbury verger “ tho’ a fine 
fellow, ’pon my word.” Any way, after Nelson 
had shown what victory meant, Sir Rob. Calder, in 
1805, found himself courtmartialed and disgraced, 
after defeating an enemy of superior force and 
capturing line-of-battle ships. It was considered 
that he ought to have followed up his victory. The 
nation had greatly changed its views under the 
teaching of the hero of the Nile. Hanprorp. 


** Sapiens qui assipuus” (7™ §. iv. 528; v. 
37).—The only baronetcy conferred on the name of 
Mitchell, so far as I know, is to be seen in Burke’s 
* Extinct Baronetage,’ published in 1838. It is Mit- 
chell of Westshore, in the Isle of Shetland. The title 
was created in 1724, and became extinct in 1783. 
Sir B. Burke gives the arms, but not the motto. 
There was a Sir Thomas Livingstone Mitchell, 
who died in 1855 or 1856, but he was only a 
knight, not a baronet. The list of baronetcies in 
my little book Mr. F. Rute may well have 
searched in vain, as it contains those only which 
are still in existence. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Earuines Earty (7" v. 67).—As regards 
early, it may be important to note the first use of it 
in the language as an adjective. This will be found 
in the ‘Ancren Riwle’ (Camden Society, p. 258), in 
the expression “ his earlich ariste,” which is equiva- 
lent to “‘ his early rising” in the English of to-day. 
“ Here,” says Mr. Kington Oliphant, in ‘Old and 
Middle English,’ “ early for the first time becomes 
an adjective; it had hitherto been only an adverb.” 
Aa sense of “ timely,” &c., we find in ‘ Pericles,’ 
II. ii. 

At these early hours shake off 


The golden slumber of repose, 
“The early and latter rain” of James v. 7 is an 
example of the contrasted serial use of the word, 
and the “ late and early roses” in ‘Enoch Arden’ 
(p. 19) may be added as a further illustration of 
‘similar character, A notable and famous use of 


“early June” is in ‘ Thyrsis,’ in the first line of 
the stanza in which the poet compares the pre. 
mature death of his friend to the departure of the 
cuckoo before midsummer. The comparison opens 
thus :— 

So some tempestuous morn in early June, &c. 


Ta 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
How to Write the History of a Family. By W., P. ¥, 

Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L, (Stock.) 

Can any one teach the art, if it be an art, of wri 
family histories? Mr. Phillimore evidently thinks 

a thing is possible. For ourselves, we take leave to 
doubt, notwithstanding our appreciation of the value of 
much of the matter brought together with this view by 
Mr. Phillimore. If his book had been entitled “ Helps 
towards” or “ Notes in Aid of the Writing of a Family 
History,” the true purport and the true value of the 
book would have been, we think, better set forth. For 
if the power of writing such a difficult book as a family 
history be not in the person who sets to work to write 
it, no amount of study of manuals like Mr. Phillimore’s 
will implant it in him. Nor, we imagine, would Mr, 
Phillimore himself expect such a result from the diligent 
perusal of his pages. 

Family history may clearly be written in many differ- 
ent ways, and each may have much that can be said in 
its favour, Mr. Phillimore’s suggestions are often ex- 
cellent in their way, but they would not, so far as we 
can see, have given us the ‘Lives of the Lindsays’ or 
the ‘ Earls of Kildare ’—books which assuredly we could 
not spare from Scottish and Irish family history, Itis 
true that these are branches of the subject with which 
Mr. Phillimore does not profess to deal, but his normal 
scheme of a family history must either be applicable to 
them, or be far too limited in its applicability. Nor can 
we see that the exclusion of those branches justifies Mr. 
Phillimore’s neglect so much as to mention Mr, Seton's 
‘Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,’ which, 
under the name of a treatise on Scottish heraldry, con- 
tains a mass of the most valuable material for the student 
of heraldry and genealogy in general, as well as of infor- 
mation concerning MS. sources in Scotland and in 
England for research into Scottish family history. 
Sir Bernard Burke’s ‘Reminiscences, Ancestral and 
Anecdotal,’ should also have been mentioned, for the 
useful details which they contain in regard to MS. sources 
for Irish family history. We are glad to find that Mr, 
Phillimore devotes some space to our American cousins. 
Their zeal and energy seem to be as untiring in genea- 
logy as in commerce, and the results of the systematic 
researches now being carried on by Mr. H. F. Waters 
for the New England Historic Genealogical Society 
deserve the heartiest commendation of English genes- 
logists. 

Collections. Vol, XXXV. (Lewes, 

H, Wolff.) 

Ir is always a pleasure to us to welcome a new volume 
of this well-written and well-edited series. No society 
with which we are acquainted, English or foreign, has 
more resolutely striven against bering its pages 
with the useless padding which some people seem to 
derive a mild sort of excitement from writing than has 
the one whose home is at Lewes, The volume before us 
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not quite up to the very high level of some 
+] ts predecessors, but there is not to be found a single 
bad paper from one end to the other. Everything is as 
it ‘bould be—short and to the purpose. 

Capt. Attrees’s account of Wivelsfield is charming. 
How we wish that every village in England could have 
its annals chronicled by one who knows so well how to 
hit the salient points! We think, however, that he need 
not have encumbered himself, after giving the true 
derivation of the name—from Wifel, a personal name— 
with other people’s guesses. Among the field-names in 
the parish is one called Lockstrood. This reminds us of 
Lockwood, in Yorkshire. Can hoe have a common 
origin, and be a reminiscence of Loki, a malignant per- 
sonage in the Teutonic mythology. 

Sir George Duckett’s ‘ Additional Materials towards 
the History of the Priory of St. Pancras, at Lewes,’ is 
useful, The list he gives of the documents relating to 
this house, preserved in the National Library of Paris, 
js especially valuable. Mr. Frederick E. Sawyer con- 
tributes a glossary of Sussex place nomenclature, which 
will be of service to others engaged on similar work for 
any part of England. 

There is a pathetic interest in the return of the aliens 
resident at Cuckfield and Lindfield in 1793. They were 
most of them Frenchmen who had fled from the revolu- 
tionary terror, One of them was an ecclesiastic, Jean 
Ringard, Rector of St. Germains. Concerning this 
refugee it should be possible to obtain some information. 
It is stated that there were at one time eight thousand 
of the French emigrant clergy in England, If it be 

ible, their names should be collected. The list would 
ve considerable interest both in France and England. 

A note at the end of the volume tells the reader that 
a large number of personal and place names are not 
entered in the index. This is surely a great blot; an 
imperfect index is well nigh as bad as no index at all. 


An Inventory of the Church Plate in Rutland. By Ro- 
bert Charles Hope, F.S.A. (Bemrose.) 

Tuere is very little medizval church plate in England 
except examples that have been imported from abroad 
in recent days, In the Edwardian and the Elizabethan 
time every endeavour was made by those who carried on 
the work of the Reformation to remove from the eyes of 
the people everything that had been connected with the 
Roman Catholic Mass. There can be no doubt that it 
was the intention of the authorities that every old 
chalice and paten should be flung into the melting-pot, 
A few remain still to gladden the hearts of antiquaries. 
The paten which some happy accident has preserved at 
Edith Weston is an example. There is no hall-mark 
upon it, but Mr. Hope conjectures it is of about the year 
1480. We should ourselves, judging from his repre- 
sentation of it, have dated it a few years earlier, It is 
six inches in diameter, very plain, with the hand of God 
in the centre, surrounded by a cruciform nimbus. 

Some of the post-reformation plate in the Rutland- 
shire churches is interesting. The cup at Preston, of 
which a good engraving is given, is very fine. Its date 
is 1603. The bowl is surrounded by grapes and conven- 
tional foliage, excellently rendered. In character it 
differs widely from most of the examples of English 
church plate that we have seen. 

At Barrowden there is a cup of the common form, 
dated 1569, It is preserved in a leather case, of which 
an illustration is given, Mr. Hope does not point out 
that this case is earlier than the vessel it is now em- 

yed to contain. Unless we are much mistaken, it 
jongs to the middle of the fifteenth century. It was 
probably employed aforetime to hold the chalice. 


Literary Sketches, By H.8. Salt. (Sonnenschein & Co 
Ignorant Essays. (Ward & Downey.) 
TuEse two volumes of essays do not call for more than a 
passing notice in our pages. Mr. Salt’s book contains 
ten articles on literary subjects, which have been re- 
printed from the various magazines where they originally 
appeared. The sketches of James Thomson, the author 
of ‘ The City of Dreadful Night,’ Thoreau, Godwin, and 
Hawthorne are interestingly written, and may be 
both with pleasure and profit by those who are not so 
well acquainted with these writers as they should be. 
The author of * Ignorant Essays ' pleasantly contends 
that Nuttall’s ‘ Dictionary ’ and ‘ Whitaker's Almanack’ 
are “ the two best booke,” mourns regretfully over “ the 
decay of the sublime,”’ and consoles himself with the 
fancy “that upon laying down this book the reader's 
mind will, if possible, be still more empty than when he 
took it up.” 


The Life of Mrs. Abington, By the Editor of ‘ The Life 
of Quin.’ (Reader, 

THE merits of this compilation do not extend far beyond 
the get-up, which is tasteful, and the pleasing reproduc- 
tion of « portrait of Mrs, Abington by Cosway. The 
author has drawn together from various sources a number 
of facts concerning the life of this brilliant actress, His 
sins of inaccuracy are, however, so numerous that the 
value of the book for purposes of reference is slight. 


The Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and 
Legend, (Scott.) 

Tus volume is a reprint of the antiquarian articles 
which bave appeared from time to time in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronecle, and is, in fact, nothing more nor less 
than a scrap-book made up of cuttings from that paper. 
The result isa very agreeable miscellany, containing a 
variety of interesting matter bearing on the history, 
traditions, folk-lore, and legends of Northumberland. 
Its best commendation is to say that as we turn its pages 
we are strongly reminded of Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book ’ 
and Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ The worthies com- 
memorated, however, are of so very local importance 
that few but Northumbrians will care to read their 
story; and the illustrations, for the most part, hardly 
deserved to be reproduced. 


The Forwm. Edited by Lorettus Metcalf. Vols. L-IV. 

(New York, ‘ Forum’ Publishing Co.) 
THis magazine, which is in some respects an American 
Nineteenth Century, is always interesting, whether for 
its discussion of both sides of questions of the day—such 
as cremation, alcoholism, the books which distinguished 
men of letters have found most helpful to them—or for 
its generally wide scope and independent criticism, A 
magazine numbering among its contributors such very dif- 
ferent specialists as Moncure D, Conway, Prof. Freeman, 
and Lord Wolseley shows at once that there is no subject 
of human interest which it does not desire to touch at some 
point. We were not a little amused, we may admit, at 
reading Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s account of his pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Madame Blavatsky in search of 
a miracle. Most unfortunately, the supply had just been 
stopped, jussu superiorum, before Mr. Conway arrived. 
So he has still to confess, we presume, to a “ restless, 
unsatisfied longing.’ General Greely’s paper on al- 
coholism is practically an account of his experiences in 
the celebrated Arctic expedition which he commanded, 
On the whole, his conclusions seem fairly free from pre- 
judice, and they are certainly based on a very severe 
testing of the value of alcohol in Arctic cold. Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s account of books which have helped 
(or hindered) him is very quaint, and ive of 

onadnoc and the simple life of the Far West. His 
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V. Pen, 18, 


the out hin by 
imbibing the maxim “ Waste want not,” is quite in 
k —— the whole tone of his paper. 

e Forum certainly deserves to be read attentively 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and so long as it continues 
to be conducted on its present lines cannot fail to com- 
mand the attention which it merits at our hands in the 
Old Country. 


Le Livre of Feb. 10 gives a full account, accompanied 
by a profile sketch, of Felix Arvers, the author of the 
superb sonnet beginning, 

Mon Ame a son secret, ma vie a son mystére, 

of which also it supplies a hitherto unpublished version, 
differing slightly from that generally accepted. ‘La 
Bibliothéque d'une Dame Anglaise au XVIII* Siecle’ is 
& translation of a paper in the Spectator (Addison's). 
Another translation from the English is that of a recent 
review in the Atheneum of Prof. Colvin’s ‘ Keats.’ A 
good portrait of Théophile Gautier is a pleasing feature 
in the number. 

Mr, Cowren’s ‘ Registers of St. Peters, 1560-1800,’ 
are in the hands of the binder. The ‘ Registers of St. 
Alphage, 1550-1800,’ will shortly be issued to subscribers. 
One hundred and six copies in all will be printed. 

Mr, Davin Nort announces for March the first num- 
ber of the A ical Review, It will deal with his- 
toric and prehistoric antiquities. 


Motices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. F. Mansencu (“Covers of Magazines in the last 
Century ").— Mr, Wheldon, the bookseller, of Great 
Queen Street, than whom there are few better autho- 
rities, says that the early numbers of the Gent. Mag. 
had wrappers of a dirtyish blue shade, which was after- 
wards ged to a species of drab. This was main- 
tained to the close of the first series. The Universal 


Magazine, Lady's Magazine, &c,, he has only seen in| 0° 


umes, 

Borretier (ante, p. 106).—Dr. Cuance may be inter- 
ested to know that this word appears in the ‘Supplé- 
ment’ to Littré. 

W. E. (“ Dory or Dorey ”),—* A flat-floored 
cargo boat in the West Indies, named after the fish 
John Dory” (Smyth's ‘Sailor's Word-Book 

C. W. Pewny (“ Osnaburg "’).—* A coarse linen cloth, 
originally made at Osnaburgh, in Germany” (Annan- 
dale’s Ogilvie’), 

Querr (‘My First and Last Appearance ").—Have 
you consulted Mr. Turner’s volumes, ‘T Leaves’ and 
* More T Leaves’? ; 

A. (“Picture by H, Fradelle ”),—Henry Joseph Fra- 
delle, an historical painter, born at Lille, in France, 


lived in England, and exhibited, between 1817 and 1854, 
eleven paintings at the Royal Academy, thirty-six at the 
British Institution, and two at the Suffolk Street Exhi- 


bition, He died in 1865, Many of his works were en. 
graved. A well-known one is ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and her Secretary.’ This may be, and probably is, the 
original of the engraving you possess, 

Jas, B. Morris (“The Lady of the Haystack a 
Reference to 7 8. iv. 495 will show that your com. 
munication has been anticipated. 

J. C. H. desires to know by whom the phrase “Gar. 
rulous old age ” is used, 


8. G.—Yes. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


GENEALOGIST has a Collection of 

COLONIAL WILLS, Lists of Names and Term: applica. 
tion to VERNON, care of George Fortescue, Esq., British Museum, 
who also very kindly permits, if desired, previous reference. 


Y PE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS, Tales, 
moderate) adarem J. WATSON, 18, 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington 

the Hammond riter with speed and 4 

ton-street, Strand; Manager, Miss FARRAN.— Pupils Taught. 


M R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on bebalf of Authors 
Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinious 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. ighest references. Consulta 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


UTOGRAPHS. — CATALOGUE of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS, comprising interesting Specimens of Robert 
Burns, Burke, Carlyle, Cowper, Washington, B. Franklin, Nelson, 
Schiller, Cromwell, Kubens, Lord Bacon, A. Pope, &c., sent on - 
tion, Autographs Purchased -PKEDERICK BARKER, 48, 
road, Brook-green, London, W. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—No. 90 of the 
BRIGHTON OLD BOOK CIRCULAR is just published, con- 
taining items of interest lovers of Books, articles 
America, the Alps, and Voyages and Travels, with a selection of 
Miscellaneous Literature, marked cheaply.—W. J. SMITH, 4°, 
North-street, Brighton. 
Now ready, post free, 70 pages, 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
Constitutional, Colonial, Admiralty, Foreign, Civil, and Eocle- 
w, Trials, Reports, &c., on Sale by 
RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 


ICKERING & CHATTO, Dealers in Old and 
Rare Books.—The BOOKLOVER’S LEAFLET, a Monthly 
List of Books offered at moderate prices, post free, 3e. per annum. 
65, Haymarket, London, 8. 


FAMILY HISTORY, Topography, and kindred 
subjects. The largest Stock in the Ki , ment CATA 
LOGU ES, post free.—HENRY GRAY, Antiquarian and Topographical 

Bookscller, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 
oa & BLV Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Purchased, Arranged, Catalogued, and Valued. 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Now ready, post free, 
ATALOGUE of CHOICE and RARE BOOKS. 


Poetry, Dick: Cruikshaok, Rowlandson, Biake, 
&e.—JAMES RIMELL SON W. Books 
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Vols. I. and Il. NOW READY. - 
To be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to. cloth, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. each, 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. ’ 


EDITED BY 
HENRY IRVING ANDi FRANK A. MARSHALL. 
WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTIONS TO EACH PLAY BY F. A. MARSHALL AND OTHER 
SHAKESPEARIAN SCHOLARS, 
AND NEARLY 600 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE. 


“Bdited in a really rkmaplike manner, and beautifull: ted. Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations are amongst 

“ This handsomely printed edition aims at being popular and practical, and will win public recognition by its unique and 
serviceable qualities.”"—Spectator, 


London: Brackiz & Sov, 49 and 60, Old Bailey. 


ARE BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS. CATALOGUE (ie. 153, BOOKS, in all 
Letters very rare) a stock. 2 | toM. L BENNETT High Holborn, on application 
ALLEN’S 


J. PEARSON & Co, 46, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
HAUCER’S HEAD LIBRARY CATALOGUE PORTMANTEAUS, 
37, STRAND, LONDON. 


of the best Standard SECOND-HAND BOOKS issued monthly, 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


free. —WILLIAM 74, New-street, Birming 
ries and Parcels of Purchased for cash. Libraries 
Catalogued, and ary (thirty years’ experience). 


NOW READY, OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
Price 2s. ; or post free, 2s. 6d. GLADSTONE BAGS, &e. 
THE Illustrated Catalogues free. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1888. can 
\FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL ISSUE. 


Containing full particulars of every Newspaper, Magazine, 
Review, and Periodical published in the United Kingdom, PRIZE MEDALS FOR 
and also the Class Papers and Periodicals ; an Article on the SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a, GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
Newspaper Libel Act, 1881, by W. F. Finlason, Esq. ; the AND UPWARDS. 

Continental, Colonial, Indian, and American Papers ; with . 
the Newspaper Map, and Maps of the World and the Austra- BRAND and CO.’3 Al SAUCE, 
lian Colonies. 

London: C. MITCHELL & CO, Advertising Contractors, Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. ji 
Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 


R; 
TEE SBAROE for ISHE FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


W.H. BEER & CO. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Gratis on application, 


A CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 
INGENIOUSGENTLEMAN DON QUIJOTE dela MANCHA, PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


which by some mischance has not till now been printed. Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 
GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, Covent-garden. 11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1801. JOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
B N K. These remedies are unequalled 5 the world for bad 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lan | lege, wounds, foul sores, bad breasts, and ulcers. to 
THREE per CENT. INTBKEST allowed on Dhl rections geen with them there is no wound, bad | 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. iNTEREST CURRENT | however obstinate or long standing. but will to their 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when | healing and curative properities. Many poor sufferers who have been 
bot drawn below 100. The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free | tients in the large hospitals under the care of eminent sur; 
charge, the custody of D Writings, and other Securities and | have ee little or no benefit from their treatment, 
Valuabies ; = collection of Bills of Exchange, and cured by Hoiloway’s Ointment and Pills. For arte 
and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- wellings, "rumours, piles, and diseases of the ekin there is n 
“Letters of fait per Circular Notes issued. The ean be used benefit. in the worst ferms of 
ALMANAOCK, disease, upon condition lood, these medicines, 
RANCIS RAVENSOROFT, used are irreststibie. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(78, V. Pan, 18, 98, 


THE TAUCHNITZ SERIES OF GERMAN AUTHORS. 


Translated into English. Masterpieces of German Literature, both of Recent Date and of the Classical Period. 
18mo. cloth, price 2s. per volume ; sewed, 1s. 6d, 


AUERBACH (B.)—On the Heights. Translated by F. E. 
Bunnett. 3 vols. 


— Brigitta. 1 vol. 

— Spinoza: a Novel. 2 vols. 

EBERS (G.)—An Egyptian Princess. 2 vols. 

— Homo Sum. Translated by Clara Bell. 2 vols. 

-—— The Sisters. Translated by Clara Bell. 2 vols. 

— Uarda: a Romance of Ancient Egypt. 2 vols. 

FOUQUE’S Undine, Sintram, &c. Translated by F. E. 
Bunnett. 1 vol. 

FREILIGRATH (F.)—Poems, from the German. Edited by 
his Daughter. 

GOETHE'S Faust. Translated by John Austen. 

—— Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship. 2 vols. 

GORLACH (W.)—Prince Bismarck: a Biographical Sketch. 
with Portrait. 

GUTZKOW (K.)—Through Night to Light. 

HACKLANDER (PF. W.)—Behind the Counter my und 
Wandel). Translated by Mary Howitt. 

HAUFF (W.)—Three Tales. 1 vol. 

HEYSE (PAUL)—Barbarossa, &c. Tales, translated by 
L. 8. 1 vol. 

— Dead Lake, &c. Tales. 1 vol. 


HEYSE (PAUL)—L’Arrabiata, &c, Tales. 1 vol, 
| von)—The Hour will Coma, 
vol 


—— Vulture Maiden (Geier-Wally). 

KOHN (8.)—Gabriel: a Story of the Jews in Prague, 

LESSING (G. the and Emilia Galottt 
Translated by W. Taylor, &c. 1 vol. 

LEWALD (FANNY) 2 vols. 

MARLITT (E.)—Princess of the Moor (Haide-princesschen), 


2 vols. 
NATHUSIUS (MARIA)—Joachim von Kamern ; and Diary 
of a Poor Young Lady. 1 vol, 
REUTER (FRITZ)—An Old Story of Farming 
Translated. 3 vols. 
—— In the Year’13. From the Platt-Deutsch. 
RICHTER mo EAN PAUL)—Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 
SOHRPFEL 5 V.)—Ekkehard : a Tale of the Tenth Century. 
TAYLOR (a. )-Kiytis, a Tale of Heidelberg Castle. 2 vols, 


ZSCHOKKE (H.)—Princess of Brunswick-Wolfenbii' 
Talon. 


THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS. 


18mo. cloth, price 2s. per volume. 


BUNYAN (JOHN)—The Pilgrim’ 
to that which is to come. 1 vol. 

BURNEY (Miss)—-Evelina ; or, the History of a Young Lady's 
Introduction to the World. 1 vol. 

BURNS Works. With Life and Por- 
trait of the Author. 1 vol. 

COLERIDGE (SAMUEL TAYLOR)—Poems. 

Derwent and Sara Coleridge. With a Biographical 
Memoir by Ferdinand Freiligrath. 

DE FOE (DANIEL)—The Life and a ge | Adventure of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. 

aa LITERATURE—Five Centuries Pr the English 

Language and Literature. Vol. 500 of the 
Tauchnitz Edition. With a Preface by the Editor. 
1 vol. 

— MORLEY ag English Literature in the 
Reign o' ctoria. With a Glance at the Past. Con- 
taining of Autographs of Contemporary 
Authors. 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

(HENRY)—The History of Tom a Found- 

ing. With Life of the Author. 2 vols. 
(OLIVER)—Select Works. With Portrait. 
1 vol. 


SAMUEL)—The Lives of the English Poets. 
2 


LAMB (CHARLES)—The Essays of Elia and Eliana. 1 vol. 

LAMB (CHARLES and MARY)—Tales from Shakespeare. 
With Portrait of Shakespeare. 1 vol. 

| Works. Paradise Lost and 

aradise Regained. 1 vol. 

The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James Mac- 
yay Esq. With Dissertations on the Era and 
7 of Ossian, and Dr. Biair’s Critical Dissertation. 

vo 


s Progress from this World 


of Ancient English Poetry, 


POE ALLAN)—Poems and Edited, with 

a Memoir, by John H. Ingram. 1 vol. 

—— Tales. Edited by John H. Ingram. 1! vol. 

POPE (ALEX ANDER)—Select Poetical Works. With Life 
and Portrait of the Author. 1 vol. 

RICHARDSON (S.)—Clarissa; or, the History of a Yi 
Lady. Complete. 4 vols. 

Plays of William Shakespeare. 


vol 

SHELLEY (PERCY BYSSHE)—A Selection from the Poems 
of P. B. Shelley. Edited, with a Memoir, by Mathilde 
Blind. 1 vol. 

SHERIDAN (R. BRINSLEY)—Dramatic Works. 1 vol. 

ee (T.)—The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, 

vols. 

—— The Adventures of Roderick Random. With the Life of 
the Author. 1 vol. 

—— The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. 1 vol. 

STERNE (Rev. LAURENCE)—The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gentleman. 1 vol. 

—— A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. 
which are added the Letters and a Life of the vam 
With a Portrait. 1 vol. 

SWIFT (JONATHAN)—Gulliver’s Travels into several Be 

oe os of the World. With a Sketch of his 

le 
TESTAMENT (The NEW)—The Authorized 
with Introduction, and Various Readings from 

three most celebrated MSS. of the © 
Text. By Constantine Tischendorf. 1 vo 

THOMSON (JAMES)—Poetical Works. With Portrait. 1 vol 

WORDSWORTH (WILLIAM)—Gelect Poetical Works, 2vols, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Lnurzp), 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter- lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


N OC. FRAN ‘eoourt, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 
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